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THE WOODCHUCK 


OODCHUCKS are about the best friends the cotton- 

tail rabbit ever had. Seventy-five per cent of our 
600,000 hunters get a big kick out of rabbit hunting, and wood- 
chucks dig plenty of homes for rabbits. 


Woodchucks furnish a great deal of sport, but they have all 
too frequently been slaughtered as though they were pests of 
the worst kind. At the request of the sportsmen, the Commis- 
sion recently exercised its power and fixed a daily bag limit 
of four, which will stop such useless waste. 


But it is about high time this business of woodchuck hunt- 
ing gets a fair and square deal. Ever since the Legislature 
declared it a game animal, with liberal provisions to protect 
farms, unfair criticism has been directed toward the Game 
Commission by individuals who are not thoroughly conversant 
with the facts. 


At the present time woodchucks may be hunted only until 
5 o'clock in the afternoon, the same as any other game except 
raccoons. While the Commission realizes that it would be nice 


PLAN WINTER 


OW IS the time of the year when sportsmen should 

arrange with their farmer friends for an intensive 
winter feeding program. Farmers are not unmindful of the 
value of wildlife, and if approached properly, they will go 
more than half way in helping to conserve it. 


If every landowner can be persuaded to let some corn 
stand near woodlands or other game cover, either on the stalk 
or in the shock, it will be the means of saving much game 
when Jack Frost lays his white mantle over the earth and 
heavy snows cover the natural feeding places. Husking 
patches of corn from the stalk and letting the fodder stand 
with some of the “nubbins” on it, should be encouraged every- 
where near game cover. 


to allow later shooting in the summer months, and fully 
intended such liberalities, the Legislature of 1937 insisted 
upon fixing the season for woodchucks throughout the year, 
except from September 15 to the beginning of the regular 
small upland game season, instead of July 1 to September 15 
only and to fix uniform shooting hours for all game. 


The bill as introduced would have given the Game Com- 
mission the right to establish later shooting hours in the 
summer months, but this power was restricted to the first day 
of any open season. Criticisms of the nature which have 
reached our offices would not be made if the facts were under- 
stood, neither would the Commission be criticised about the 
woodchuck situation in national publications. 


The leaders of the sportsmen’s organizations and the Com- 
mission have already discussed the matter fully, and if those 
who want to shoot woodchucks after 5 o’clock during the 
summer months, or who desire a shorter season, will bring 
the matter to the attention of their legislators remedial action 
may be taken at the next session. 


FEEDING NOW! 


Many farmers have already left strips or patches of grain 
standing along upgrown fence rows or small woodlots to 
provide food and cover during severe winter weather. This 
is most commendable. 


A program of this sort is not difficult to plan or execute. 
All it needs is the joint cooperation of truly interested clubs 
and individuals. If you happen to be one of its members, get 
busy now and your efforts will be rewarded far beyond your 
expectations. 


This is the kind of a program that every association in the 
state should foster. Spending available funds to assure ample 
winter food will often do more good, than to spend it all to 
buy additional game for stocking purposes. 
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RESOLUTIONS of the GAME COMMISSION 


HE problem of wisely regulating the 

hunting seasons and bag limits in 
Pennsylvania has always been a difficult 
responsibility because of the widely vary- 
ing conditions and the criticisms, either 
major or minor, which result. However, as 
‘the record clearly shows, the Commission 
has been able, despite criticisms, to manage 
the game supply very efficiently from year 
to year, considering the number of hunters 
who go afield. Only in a few instances has 
erred in its calculations, and in those 
instances the retarding factors were invariably the kind the Com- 
mission had no control over. Severe winters, early spring floods, late 
ice storms and other inclement weather have combined to make the 
game management problem difficult, but even with these catastrophies 
the Commission was able to determine seasons and bag limits to 
compensate in the long run for any loss caused by the elements. 














However, the Commission’s efforts to determine appropriate seasons 
and bag limits for deer, especially does, in an effort to reduce the herd 
proportionately with its food supply and at the same time help to improve 
it biologically, have always met with protests from those who did not 
understand the situation thoroughly. Yet the deer herd has increased 
consistently for more than twenty years. 


This year, in order to reduce to a minimum such misunderstandings, 
the Commission invited the directors of the Federated Sportsmen’s 
Clubs and the Izaak Walton League to a conference with it and its 
staff for the purpose of reviewing both the large and small game situa- 
tions, and to agree upon such seasons and bag limits as in their joint 
opinion were justified. 


While it has not always been possible for the Commission to hold 
such conferences, the Commission always wants the sportsmen to express 
their views frankly regarding seasons and bag limits, so long as they 
keep in mind the Commission’s primary responsibility, namely, to 
perpetuate and manage the game supply. 


At such a conference in May, the seasons and bag limits hereinafter 
enumerated were tentatively arrived at, and later adopted by the 
Commission. It must be borne in mind that all supplementary informa- 
tion and all recommendations in reference to the various game species 
were made by both the field staff of the Commission and its Division 
of Research. Every year field officers are called upon to make observa- 
tions of the game conditions prior to the July meeting, and to report 
their findings to Division Supervisors with recommendations for seasons 
and bag limits. These reports are later brought to Harrisburg by the 
Supervisors and given further study in conference with the Administra- 
tive staff. Where biological problems exist extensive supplemental 
research investigations are made, as was done in the case of the deer 
herd during the last few years. 


Therefore, it can be seen that no stone was left unturned in an 
honest effort to regulate seasons and bag limits that will best serve 
the sportsmen as well as perpetuate the game supply, and to that end 
it is hoped that all hunters and trappers will approve in good spirit the 
laws laid down for their benefit during the coming season. 


Below we publish in full the Commission’s actions on seasons, etc. 
for the information of the readers of the Game News, as follows: 


DECLARATION OF 1938 OPEN SEASONS 


The Commission carefully considered the present and prospective 
supply of game and of fur-bearing animals, and the regulations which 
should be adopted to maintain an adequate supply of the several species 
thereof. Consideration also was given to steps further to reduce the 
number of hunting accidents and to improve relations between land- 
owners and sportsmen. After lengthy discussion, findings of fact and 
resolutions were agreed to and, upon motion made, seconded and 
carried unanimously this 13th day of July, 1938, adopted as follows: 


Findings of Fact 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission finds 
as facts that: 





1. Small Game—While the small upland 
game supply has recovered considerably from 
the ravages of the winter of 1935-36, it is 
not yet sufficiently abundant to justify an 
open hunting season for a full month, or a 
possession limit of more than the legal bag 
for two days. 











2. Big Game—(a) The deer herd has 


become entirely too large for the available forage supply to sustain 
it in such condition that it may normally be expected to propagate 
its own kind in a biologically sound manner, also the sex ratio is 
badly unbalanced and should be corrected, necessitating a drastic 
reduction in the size of the herd through the declaration of an open 
season of six days on antlerless deer this year, with no open season 
for antlered male deer. The Commission further finds and is of the 
opinion that these objectives will best be accomplished by allowing 
hunters to take antlerless deer, with the regular hunting license wher- 
ever such license is required, without the issuance of special control 
permits this year as authorized by Section 501 of the Game Law. 


(b) The present supply of bears does not warrant an open season of 
more than one week. 


3. Fur Bearers—The supply of certain fur-bearing animals, especially 
muskrats, has been decreased alarmingly during the past two open 
winters, necessitating further trapping restrictions temporarily to 
conserve the future breeding stock thereof. 


RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION FIXING AND 
ESTABLISHING OPEN HUNTING SEASONS, AND REGULA- 
TING THE TAKING OF GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS AND 
FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. 


1. WHEREAS, After due investigation and information otherwise 
obtained by the Pennsylvania Game Commission of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania as to the annual supply of game and of fur-bearing 
animals in the Commonwealth, said Commission finds as facts and 
is of the opinion that, to assure the maintenance of an adequate future 
supply of game birds and game and fur-bearing animals in said 
Commonwealth, it is necessary to reduce the length of certain of the 
open seasons and bag limits for killing of game birds, game animals and 
fur-bearing animals fixed by law, and to establish small game possession 
limits and other regulations, governing the hunting, taking, and killing 
of various game birds, game animals, and fur-bearing animals in the 
months of October, November, and December 1938, and January to 
September 15, 1939, as hereinafter set forth; and that protection may 
be removed and an open season declared, and extensions of certain 
open seasons, as provided by law, may be allowed for certain other 
species of game and of fur-bearing animals hereinafter named without 
jeopardising the future supply thereof as hereinafter set forth, notwith- 
standing the open seasons and bag limits stated in the Act of Assembly 
of this Commonwealth; all under the powers and authority vested in 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, in accordance with the provisions 
of Articles V and VI of the Act of Assembly, approved June 3, 1937, 
P. L. 1225, entitled “An Act concerning game and other wild birds and 
wild animals; and amending, revising, consolidating and changing the 
laws relating thereto” ; 


2. THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the open seasons 
(both dates inclusive), bag limits, and possession limits for and govern- 
ing the hunting, taking and killing of all game birds and game animals, 
other than migratory birds, and of fur-bearing animals herein 
mentioned shall be and are hereby fixed as below indicated (Sundays 
excepted where so provided by law) ; and it shall be unlawful to hunt 
for, take, or kill game birds, game animals and fur-bearing animals, 
at any time during the months of October, November, and December 
1938, and from January 1 to September 15, 1939, inclusive, other than 
as hereinafter specified: 
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FIXING SEASONS, 


UPLAND GAME (Small 
game possession limit 2 BAG LIMITS 





day’s bag) DAY SEASON OPEN SEASONS 
RUFFED GROUSE ............. ee cciveeses 6 , 
Bobwhite Quail, Gambel 

Quail, Valley Quail, oe 

(combined kinds) .............. ee 12 + Oct. 31—Nov. 12, 1938. 
Hares, (Snowshoe or Vary- 

GM) sssnsseeescsssenenrsneenennensanensens 8 ] 
Wild Turkey (See counties 5 

closed below). .........:-0+++ cannons 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males a : 

| nee 

GY nnnscssesccsscscccererecssesseressenes 
a aatene si a caeaiteciemabiiatae Unlimited Oct. 31—Nov. * 1938. 
Rabbits, Cottontail .............. Be hicae 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and 

Fox, (combined kinds) 6 .......... 20 J 
Squirrels, Red ...........:+.-.00+ Unlimited Oct. 31, 1938— 


Aug. 15, 1939. 


Woodchucks, (commonly Oct. 31, 1938— 


called Groundhog’) ......... 4....Unlimited Sept. 15, 1939. 
Racoons, all counties by 
dividual or hunting 
on ince tise aaa 10 Oct. 31—Dec. 31, 1938. 
Racoons, by trapping, ex- 
cept in counties below .... —......... 10 Dec. 1, 1938— 


Jan. 31, 1939. 


Bear, over one year old by 

BMIWABRRD o....0..0.0sscscccrescsceeee Rikon 1 
Bear, over one year old by 

hunting party of five or 


Nov. 14—Nov. 19, 1938. 


NE ss cccbsvcingedadvvcens eae. 2 

Deer, anterless, in all 
oc ssccsnsscsecsinsasness : ee 1 

Deer, anterless, by hunting Nov. 28—Dec. 3, 1938. 
party of six or more .... 6 .......... 6 


FUR-BEARERS 


Minks, Opossums, Skunks Unlimited Nov. 15, 1938— 
Jan. 31, 1939. 

Muskrats, by _ trapping 
Niclas ccs cansoussasecksctvedees Unlimited Dec. 1, 1938— 
Jan. 31, 1939. 


Otters, by trapping only in 


Certain CouMtIeS ..............2.  secesscere 3 Nov. 15, 1938— 
Jan. 31, 1939. 

Beavers, by trapping only, 
in certain counties ..........000 0... 3 Feb. 15, 1939— 


Feb. 28, 1939. 


3. AND BE IT RESOLVED, That pursuant to authority conferred 
upon the Pennsylvania Game Commission of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania by Article V of the Act of Assembly, approved June 3, 
1937, P. L. 1225, finds as facts that (1) in order to correct an un- 
balanced sex ratio which in its opinion now exists in the deer herd 
of the Commonwealth and (2) to reduce the herd to a size that will 
assure sufficient food and forage to sustain the herd in good health 
condition, the said Commission does hereby remove protection from and 
does hereby declare an open season for the hunting, taking and 
killing of deer without visible antlers or horns, without regard to sex, 
size, weight, or age, throughout the entire Commonwealth except in 
the Game Refuges established by the Commission, during the period 
of six (6) days beginning at 7:00 o’clock A. M. on the 28 day of 
November, 1938 and ending on December 3, 1938 at 5:00 o’clock P. M., 
during which period such antlerless deer may be hunted for and taken 
only in the manner and in the numbers prescribed by said Act for the 
taking of male deer, without any license or permit other than the 
regular hunter’s license wherever the Act cited requires the possession 


BAG LIMITS, ETC. 


of such hunter’s license; and the Commission does not deem it neces- 
sary to exercise its powers, under sub-section (e) of Section 501 of 
Article V of the Act above cited, to issue or require special permits 
to hunt for or kill antlerless deer during said open season hereby fixed 
for the killing of same, nor to limit the number of persons who may 
hunt for such deer in any portion of the Commonwealth, nor to require 
a fee of $2.00 for a special permit which, under the said Act of 
Assembly, it is empowered to impose; and the Commission does hereby 
declare a close season for the hunting or killing of deer with visible 
antlers during the year 1938, and it shall be unlawful for any person 
to kill, or attempt to kill, any deer with visible antlers or horns during 
the year 1938; and 


4. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That, in accordance with the 
provisions of sub-section (b) of Section 501 of Article V of the Act 
above cited, the Commission is of the opinion that racoons are sufficiently 
abundant to justify taking such animals during the season and in the 
numbers above indicated through the use of traps and deadfalls in all 
counties of the Commonwealth except Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, 
Butler, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Lawrence, Mercer, Somerset, 
Washington, and Westmoreland, and all counties except those named 
are hereby declared open to such trapping in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act above cited; and 


5. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the open season for 
taking beavers as above indicated shall apply only to the counties of 
Centre, Clearfield, Jefferson, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, and 
Wayne; that the open season for taking Otters as above indicated 
shall apply only to the counties of Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna and 
Wayne; and that such animals shall not be trapped or taken in any 
other county of the Commonwealth; and 


6. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, There shall be no open season 
on Reeves Pheasants, Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Doves, Male 
Deer with visible antlers, Elk, and Cub Bears; that during the «year 
1938 Wild Turkeys shall not be hunted, taken, or killed in the counties 
of Cameron, Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, Forest, McKean, Potter, Venango 
and Warren; and that Bears shall not be hunted, taken, or killed. in 
the counties of Bedford and Blair; and 


7. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in the interest of safety 
to hunters and further to safeguard the future supply of game and of 
fur-bearing animals, as authorized by provisions of the Act above cited, 
it shall be unlawful to hunt for, take, trap or kill, or attempt to 
hunt for, take, trap, or kill, any wild birds or wild animals, migratory 
or otherwise, before 9:00 A. M. (Eastern Standard Time) on October 
31, 1938, the first day of the general open hunting season as fixed by 
these resolutions, or to take fur-bearing animals or racoons before 
said hour by trapping on the first day of the several trapping seasons 
above fixed for the taking of various fur-bearing animals and racoons; 
and it shall be unlawful to set or to stake out traps for fur-bearing 
animals or racoons prior to that hour on the dates named; and 


8. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 1938 open seasons, 
bag limits, and other rules and regulations governing the taking of 
migratory game birds, as promulgated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, shall be effective for the year 1938 in this Common- 
wealth, as provided by Section 503 of Article V of the Act above 
cited, except that on October 31, 1938 no such migratory game birds 
shall be pursued or hunted prior‘to the hour hereinbefore fixed, nor shall 
such birds be hunted on Sundays; it being construed by the Com- 
mission that in tidal marsh areas any later shooting hour than 5:00 
P. M. that may be permitted by said Federal regulations for rails and 
gallinules is not in contravention of the provisions of the section 
above cited; and 


9. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That any person violating any 
of the provisions of the foregoing resolutions shall, upon conviction, be 
sentenced to pay the fine and costs of prosecution as fixed by the Act 
of Assembly above cited; and 


10. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That notice of the foregoing 
action shall be duly published in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 505 of Article V of the Act aforesaid; and the Executive 
Director of the Commission is hereby authorized and directed to certify 
these resolutions as and for the act of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. 
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Illustration from Wildlife in The Farm Program, Bulletin No. 16, by James N. Morton. Published 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


Happy and contented is the farm boy where wildlife is abundant. 


“And certain fields and certain trees were loyal friends to me, 

And I knew the birds, and I owned a dog, and we both could hear and see. 
Oh, never from tongues of men have dropped such messages wholly glad 

As the things that live in the great outdoors once told to a little lad.” 


—Epcar A. GUEST. 
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VER 122 million people are occupying 

and utilizing more than 3 million square 
miles of land and water in the United States 
today. Many millions of these people, both old 
and young, hunt and fish. However, because 
of the magnitude of these activities, and because 
of some of the destructive methods employed, 
it has been necessary to provide wise laws to 
protect the game and fish, and to preserve the 
fields, forests and streams in which they live. 

The ruthless cutting of our forests, the use 
of public streams as dumping grounds for 
industrial and other wastes and _ indifference 
concerning soil erosion have combined to destroy 
the habitat of wild creatures. All of these come 
within the scope of the present day restoration 
program. 

There is a new conception of restoration and 
conservation today and a closer cooperation 
between sportsmen and wildlife administrative 
agencies. Throughout the entire Nation sports- 
men’s organizations are rallying to the cause 
of conservation as never before. The sports- 
men’s organizations that have developed in recent 
years have increased and attracted considerable 
attention and respect from the public. They 
are helping people to better understand and 
utilize properly their vast natural resources, 
thus making America a better place to live in. 

There are still many people who have not 
learned the value of their great resources nor 
how to use them wisely. They have not been 
utilizing them from a sporting angle and they 
continue to believe that any method of taking 
fish and game is a God-given privilege regard- 
less of man-made laws. They persist in believ- 
ing that nature alone can keep up the supply 
of these creatures regardless of the numbers 
they continue to slaughter. Many of these 
people would not think of violating the laws 
that regulate our human affairs but they think 
nothing of breaking the laws of gun and creel. 
Such disregard of nature’s laws is nothing more 
than a tradition handed down from generation 
to generation without any thought of correction 
aside from arresting the violator and attempt- 
ing to educate him by way of the pocketbook 
in fines imposed in a court of justice. While 
this method has had its effect it has not 
wholly solved the problem. To solve it fully 
we must educate the youth. 

When it has become necessary, from time 
to time, to make more stringent regulations to 
cope with existing conditions, whether caused 
by man or nature, the sportsmen have accepted 
them in a receptive and cooperative spirit, while 
the remainder of the fishermen and hunters have 
criticized. This criticism is only natural because 
of a lack of understanding and knowledge of 
the conservation program and the necessity for 
such changes. The average fisherman or hunter 
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by EC. SHOEMGREY 


today has only a vague knowledge of conserva- 
tion and its problems. The result has been a 
state of confusion which youth has been forced 
to absorb without any appreciable benefit 
because it has been his only source of informa- 
tion. Today there are two evil forces at work— 
the poacher who continues to utilize the fish 
and game for a material or commercial gain, 
and the individual who delights only in defeat- 
ing the purposes of conservation by allowing 
the poacher to furnish him with illegally 
acquired fish and game to satisfy his own 
selfish appetite at the expense of the law 
abiding citizen. 

Both of these types of individuals are scatter- 
ing the seeds of lawlessness and discontent, 
which ridicules good sportsmanship and citizen- 
ship, and encourages the spirit from which 
injustice grows. The harvest is selfishness, 
greed and encroachment upon the rights of 
others. But the harvest reaches greater pro- 
portions than just the principles of law dis- 
obedience. There are others who suffer far 
more than the actual violator. The innocent 
suffer more than the guilty. This is truer of 
youth than of adults because the adults have 
been able to improve and broaden their knowl- 
edge and understanding and youth has not. Their 
young minds have not been trained to under- 
stand the full reasons for law observance or 
the serious consequences that follow when in- 
volved in law violation. 


The type of conservation program now in 
progress and the type of men administering it 
will change this pallid picture, and youth will 
be given a chance. It may be safely said, “as 
youth goes, so goes America.” The job today 
is to crystallize youth into useful and worth- 
while citizens ; to provide them with clean whole- 
some sport whether in field, in stream or else- 
where; to give them a clearer conception of the 
entire conservation program; and to teach them 
general law observance. When the youth of 
America can be brought up to these standards 
there will be less need for conservation or other 
laws. Violations will decrease. Cleaner thoughts 
and harmony will prevail. Penal institutions 
will not be filled to capacity. 


How can such a program be made a reality? 
By including in the general school curriculum 
the teaching of conservation and prevention. 
Teach youth true sportsmanship and how to 
lead a life of usefulness for themselves and 
their fellowmen. Teach them the seriousness of 
law infraction and the serious consequence that 
is bound to follow. Teach them what the 
Conservation agencies are, their set-up, ac- 
complishments and purposes. Teach them how 
and why certain things are done to perpetuate 
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their sport. Teach them that conservation and 
other officers are friends who are protecting 
their future interests. The opinion that con- 
servation and other officers are to be feared 
has been prevalent too long and youth particular- 
ly has harbored this fear. Teach them to proper- 
ly utilize the facilities provided by nature and 
to cooperate with those in administrative posi- 
tions who are striving to build up what man 
has broken down. Teach them law observance 
of all kinds to make them better citizens. It 
is the lack of knowledge of these things that 
has caused youth to go astray. 

The trend against this type of education in 
our public schools has been very strong but 
it is rapidly breaking down. It will not be 
long before youth will have an opportunity 
to learn something of the environment that 
lies beyond the classroom. The criminal situa- 
tion and the delinquency of youth in America 
today demands that they be given a better 
start in life. This type of educational program 
will give them such a start. Other youths will 
follow in their footsteps. Crime of all kinds 
will decrease and the cost will decrease accord- 


ingly. The vast sums spent yearly on crime 
can be applied to more worthwhile projects. 
Recreational projects can absorb some of this 
expense to provide means of occupying the 
minds of the youths who are underprivileged. 
Reformatories and penitentiaries are housing 
plenty of youths today who have violated the 
conservation laws. 

Last year the staggering total of 
$15,000,000,000.00 (fifteen billion) dollars was 
the cost of crime in the United States. This is 
six times more than was spent for educational 
endeavors. Much of this vast expenditure could 
have been prevented had there been a conserva- 
tion education afforded the youth now involved 
in the greater part of crime. Last year 18% 
of the crime committed in the United States 
was by youths less than voting age. The 
average age of those confined in penal institu- 
tions is 19 years. The majority of crime was 
committed by youths 22 years of age. Once 
formed, habits are hard to break. If they are 
bad we all reap the harvest. If they are good 
we reap the rewards. In the past character in 

(Continued on page 31) 





The Boy Scouts always help to feed game in winter, 
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Not long afterwards the ill-fated raft crashed. 


THE “LAST RAFT” 


M-BER-R-R-R! Amidst the echoing 
crash of a giant white pine in a remote 
section of Pennsylvania’s forests was launched 
the opening chapter of an idealist’s dream. The 
dreamer, R. Dudley Tonkin, last of an old 
lumbering family which settled near the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna’s west branch over 
a hundred years ago, wanted above all else 
to commemorate that historic event, as well as 
his own fiftieth year in the lumber business. 
At last he hit upon the very solution to his 


problem. Why not, he soliloquized, build a 
raft, get a crew of old time rivermen to man 
it, and float it down the river to Harrisburg 
in the same manner the old timber rafts of a 
half century ago were floated down? What 
better way, he thought, to uphold the traditions 
of that great pioneer industry which contributed 
so much to the advancement of our Nation? 
What more fitting tribute to pay to the courage, 
heroism, sacrifice, suffering and hardship ex- 
emplified and endured by the early day rafts- 
men, most of them long since departed, and to 
the dwindling army of those who still live? 


When the first great tree fell under the 
guiding hand of Levi “Bud” Connor, when ‘one 
after another of the white pine giants also fell, 
they were dragged by team over snow covered 
trails to the river’s edge and hewn and 
bowed together. The raft was 112 feet long 
and 28 feet wide, made in three platforms. 
People who beforehand had scoffed at the idea, 
who felt that Mr. Tonkin and his companions 
were chasing a will-of-the-wisp, began to think 
differently. Interest grew rapidly. 


the countryside near Cherry Tree, 
3ellnap and McGee’s Mills became 


Soon 
Burnside, 


By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, Jr. 


a mecca for the curious. The news spread, 
hundreds of people visited the scene of opera- 
tions to watch the construction of the “last 
raft.” As it neared completion the event was 
given widespread publicity. The eyes of the 
Nation were focused on that one little spot in 
Pennsylvania’s woodland. 


Engrossed in their labor, sponsor and crew 
perhaps never realized the full extent of their 
undertaking. They may or may not have had 
a vision of the excitement that memorable 
day, the 14th of March, 1938, would cause; 
when amidst cheering thousands the trim little 
craft, her fore and aft crews at the long, 
perfectly balanced sweeps, was expertly 
maneuvered into the turbulent waters. 


Down the river swept the intrepid crew and 
a small group of official passengers. School 
children were allowed on the raft at all tie- 
ups, and many were the books and papers the 
members of the crew and passengers auto- 
graphed. 


The writer did not reach the starting point in 
time, although a strenuous effort was made to 
get on the raft at one of the tie-up places 
along the way. Mr. W. W. Wrigley, of Clear- 
field, well known merchant and sportsman 
drove me all over the countryside in an effort 
to reach one of the landing points so I could 
get aboard, but traffic congestion prevented our 
getting near any of them. 


At the Pewee Nest, a local picnic ground 
along the river above Curwensville, we almost 
made it, but the raft did not tie up where we 
thought it would. It shot over a small dam 
some distance below and landed there. 


Mr. Wrigley finally managed to hail a 


couple of fellows in an outboard motorboat and 
had them cruise upstream to find out just 
where the raft would land in Clearfield. When 
the young fellows returned with the information 
we hit the high spots for Clearfield to make 
arrangements to have everything ready for a 
fitting celebration. 


Howard Stewart, former member of the 
Game Commission, acted as commentator when 
the raft landed, and amidst a rousing welcome 
from several thousand people it came safely to 
rest along shore at the upper end of the city. 
From that point Mr. Tonkin and some of the 
old timers were induced to say a few words 
over the microphone, all of which brought 
tremendous cheers from the spectators. The 
Mayor and other dignitaries spoke, the school 
band played, and the first leg of the journey 
was properly and thoroughly celebrated. 


Next morning at 7:00 A. M., amidst another 
large gathering the raft left its mooring, shot 
over the Clearfield dam in fine shape, and 
proceeded on its winding and picturesque course 
to Karthaus. It rained part of the day, but the 
downpour was forgotten in the excitement and 
enthusiasm of the voyage. 


Mr. Wrigley and his daughter made the trip 
from Clearfield to Renovo, along with many 
other interesting persons whose names are 
mentioned here and there throughout this article. 
Just as we left Clearfield two daring young 
men, who missed connections when we embarked, 
jumped onto the raft from the railroad bridge, 
one spraining his ankle badly, the other barely 
making it. He was within an inch of going 
overboard. The former, a young chap by the 
name of Carl Fox, later became the cookee’s 
helper. 
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When I said picturesque a minute ago, I 
meant every word of it. No one has any idea 
of the beauty or magnificence of our forests 
unless he travels by water along the winding 
courses of our mountain streams. For miles 
one heard nothing but the rippling of the 
water on the sides of the raft, or the roaring 
of the rapids as we shot through them at ever- 
increasing speed. 

We were due to land at Karthaus_ that 
evening but experienced difficulties in snubbing 
the raft to a suitable tree. The current was 
swift and as a result we were forced to tieup 
at Salt Lick Landing, two and a half miles 
below at five-thirty. From there some of the 
party hiked back to town along the railroad 
while others, myself included, awaited the ar- 
rival of trucks from over the mountain. 

At the hotel that evening young Fox became 
extremely ill from his swollen ankle and had to 
be taken to the local Doctor for treatment. 
The cook stayed on the raft all the time to 
guard it against souvenir hunters, who at Clear- 
field the night before had gotten away with 
practically all the kitchen supplies, including 
knives and forks, salt and pepper shakers, 
napkins, etc. 

I forgot to mention awhile back our stop- 
over at Miller’s Landing where a lovely old and 
interesting lady, now eighty-four, met us. She 
had witnessed many rafts pass her isolated 
home in bygone days, and out of respect for 
her interest Mr. Tonkin ordered the raft to 
tieup. I took pictures of the old timers greet- 
ing her at the door of her time-worn house. 

We left Salt Lick Landing at 8:20 the 
morning of March 17, and shortly after went 
through the famous Buttermilk Falls and the 
Cataracts. Our destination that day was 
Renovo, and we made it in good time, stopping 
only once, at Keating, at noon. The second 
day’s run also was extremely picturesque al- 
though a drizzling rain discouraged our photo- 
graphic ambitions. 

To break the monotony, the crew and 
passengers sang a great deal. There was much 
good natured banter, passengers had time to 
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Photo courtesy “Harrisburg Evening News” 





Photo courtesy by Lawrence A, Long, 
16 year old Muncy schoolboy 


become better acquainted—in fact almost like 
old friends. Mock trials were held, and 
numerous other amusing entertainment was 
furnished by the more talented members of the 
party. The women who made the trip are to 
be highly commended for putting up with the 
many discomforts they had to endure, but they 
were good sports, all of them. 


The most photographed individuals on the 
raft were the members of the crew, but 


(Please Turn Page) 


Above: The crash! Note the enveloping waters, 
the struggling victims. 


Left: Levi “Bud’’ Conner, builder, of the raft, 
left; T. J. Fae, one of the old timers, center; and 
R. Dudley Tonkin sponsor of the trip, right. 
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Frank Stevens, of Clearfield, Boy Scout who carried the traditional augar to 
ck Haven, and who later continued the trip until the crash. 


old Harry Connor, the pilot, and Bud Connor, 
the man who superintended the building of the 
raft, came in for more than their share of 
photographic laurels. 


All the way, even through remote, heavily 
wooded sections, little groups of people, many 
of them having tramped many miles to the 
river’s edge, called to us from bridges, from 
stream banks, hilltops, etc. 


One of the episodes which brought more 
forcibly to my mind than anything else the 
deep sentiment the trip inspired was when the 
raft passed the spot where one of the passengers, 
Mr. Tozer, an old riverman from Tyrone, lost 
his father years before when he fell from a 
raft and drowned. Another remarkable thing 
to me was the ease with which Harry and 
Bud Connor, and some of the other old lumber- 
jacks, recognized and named familiar land- 
marks. 


One thing about the scenery from Karthaus 
to Renovo which inspired me more than any- 
thing else were the beautiful stands of white 
pine and the thick growth of rhododendron 
along the stream banks. We saw very little 
wildlife, in fact only one porcupine atop a tree, 
a fawn deer, several wild ducks, quite a few 
migrating geese and a gray squirrel. 


The majestic mountains, rising almost verti- 
cally from the water’s edge, presented a magni- 
ficant spectacle, and we all prayed for sun- 
shine so that we could register those marvelous 
beauties of nature on our film, but the day 
remained dull and somber. Nevertheless, we 
took many pictures. At times the railroad 
paralleled the river, and on more than one 
occasion we were saluted by the whistle of an 
engine, while the engineer and fireman waved 
frantically at us from the cabin. Near Renovo 
I saw Maurice Sherman, Division Game 
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Supervisor along the bank in an isolated spot 
taking pictures. 


The arrival at Renovo was something to 
remember. School children by the hundreds 
clamored to board the raft and Mr. Tonkin 
ultimately agreed to let them on in small 
groups. We almost wore our arms out signing 
autographs. Everything in the town was free 
to the crew that night, and several of us en- 
joyed a movie as though it was the first time 
we ever saw one. 


We left Renovo at 8:10 the morning of the 
18th, and arrived in Lock Haven at 3:30 that 
afternoon. It was a nice though not quite as 
interesting a run from the standpoint of scenic 
beauty. As we approached Lock Haven we were 
met by the Mayor and other city officials in a 
police boat. They greeted everybody, then left. 


Some place up the river we picked up an 
accordion player who kept us wonderfully en- 
tertained all the way to Lock Haven. A gentle- 
man by the name of Mr. Kepler, who rode from 
Renovo to Lock Haven with his little three 
year old daughter, took the limelight for awhile 
when he got the little girl to tap dance. As 
we neared Lock Haven we also were met by 
a number of airplanes which threatened at times 
to take the roof off the cabin—or so it seemed. 


Motorboats, rowboats, canoes and other craft 
followed as we neared the mooring point. 
Thousands were on hand to greet us. The first 
person I saw was Leroy Gleason, Game Pro- 
tector, taking movies of our arrival. He and 
F. F. Marshall, President of the Clinton County 
Fish and Game Association, were also on hand 
next morning to see us off. My friend, the 
Paramount news reel man who got on at 
Keating, and wanted to get off but couldn't 
because we pulled out before he was ready, 
was also on hand to welcome us, and later 
took some pictures of the raft going over the 
Lock Haven dam. 


That night the Chamber of Commerce held a 
big banquet in honor of Mr. Tonkin and the 
crew. I made notes of some of the speeches 
because I thought they contained some of the 
finest tributes to the old time lumbermen and 
rivermen I ever heard, or expect to hear again. 
Unfortunately my notebooks were lost in the 
subsequent crash and my memory is not 
capable of having recorded the remarks proper- 
ly. At the culmination of the banquet the 
Mayor turned over the keys to the city carte 
blanche. 


After that I spent the evening with the local 
Game Protector, Miles Reeder and his family. 
He chased all over town trying to get some film 
packs for me but no one had the right size. 
One of the interested sportsmen who took mov- 
ing pictures on part of the trip was none other 
than Joseph Parks, former member of the 
House of Representatives from Altoona, and 
member of the Game and Fish Committee. 


Shooting the Lock Haven dam, a five foot 
drop, was our most hazardous passage and 
only the crew and several officials were per- 
mitted on the raft. I sat, as usual, on the 
roof of the shanty and got some fine motion 
pictures of the whole thing. The nose of the 
raft edged outward over the dam quite some 
distance, then dipped. And I mean she dipped. 
Old Harry Connor, Chief Pilot, stood on the 
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front like a general, the water swirling around 
him up to his knees. 

As soon as I finished taking the front going 
down I quickly swung the camera and got 
the middle and rear sections coming over, 
showing the stern crew in action. It was good 
while it lasted. In building this dam no pro- 
vision was made to run it and our raft was 
the first one ever to go over. We untied at 
Lock Haven at 8:15 and crossed the dam at 
8:20, tieing up below five minutes later. 


The run from Lock Haven to Williamsport 
was probably the most uneventful part of the 
trip. However, the scenery was beautiful. There 
was a noticeable widening of the stream, the 
country was more open generally, and the 
mountains were not nearly so abrupt nor so 
high. I missed getting a picture of one of the 
most unique rock formations I ever saw along 
the river above Jersey Shore. 


At one point along the route several large 
flocks of wild geese in perfect formation circled 
the raft apparently trying to get their bear- 
ings. I stood behind and to the side of the 
American flag which was flapping in the breeze 
on the prow and managed to get a beautiful 
picture of a large flock seemingly coming out 
of the flag’s folds. Unfortunately, this picture 
went to the bottom along with my other equip- 
ment when we later crashed at Muncy. 


From Lock Haven to Williamsport we saw 
more and more people along the stream banks 
and at some points on the highways traffic was 
badly congested. Bridges, as heretofore, were 
packed with humanity, and many were the gibes 
which were flung at us as we passed under 
them. A favorite expression was, “Watch out, 
you are exceeding the speed limit,” or “How 
about giving you a tow,” etc., etc. 


When we hit the slow water between Jersey 
Shore and Williamsport we were razzed in 
earnest, for we were barely making two miles 
an hour. Furthermore, the sun shone brightly, 
the afternoon was extremely hot, and most of 
us were pretty badly scorched—quite a contrast 
to the first couple of days when it was so cold, 
rainy and blustery. 

Bud Conner, who had one of the worst look- 
ing carbuncles on the back of his neck I ever 
saw, and who suffered untold misery the whole 
trip, was given first aid that afternoon and 
was later induced to go to the Williamsport 
hospital for treatment. He came to see us at 
the Hotel Stover after the crack-up at Muncy. 
Under his arm he carried the log book which 
he managed to pick up somewhere. Mr. Dudley 
Tonkin and Bill Lynn, his photographer, also 
escaped the accident, both having remained on 
shore at Williamsport to make arrangements 
for Sunday night’s landing. 

As we neared Williamsport we were met by 
various individuals in power boats, rowboats 
and canoes, many of whom rowed from shore, 
tied to the raft and floated down with us. The 
Mayor and members of the City Council visited 
the raft twice in their police launch, once to 
extend a welcome, and the other to find out 
what was holding us up. We were due to land 
in the city at five o’clock, and practically every 
Person in town had turned out to see us, but 
it was almost eight when we finally snubbed 
in at the foot of Maynard Street. 

‘As it grew dark the number of cars on the 
highways along the river were so many and so 
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close together that their headlights formed 
what appeared to be a long chain of lights 
extending for miles in either direction. The 
police launch finally came back and towed us 
the last five miles into the city. The crew 
held tightly to the side of the boat and a rope 
was fastened to the back end of the launch and 
to one of the lashpoles on the raft. I held the 
rope taut so the launch would not lose any of 
its pulling power. 

At Williamsport Bud Greenwood, son of 6éur 
State Game Farm Superintendent located at 
Loyalsockville, not far from the city, was on 
hand with some new films I ordered and an 
invitation to spend the evening with him. He 
later extended that invitation to Frank Stevens, 
the Boy Scout who officially carried the auger 
from Clearfield to Lock Haven, and with whom 
I struck up quite a friendship, so we both 
accepted. 


Next morning Bud took us back to the raft, 
and I gave him my 16mm. movie camera and 
told him to take a picture of us going through 
the Williamsport chute from the shore so I 
could have it from both angles. I was going 
to take a picture from the roof of the cabin. I 
got a good one but lost it when we crashed. He 
got a dandy, however, for which I am thankful. 


I forgot to mention that at Jersey Shore 
I saw some friends from Harrisburg along the 
bank, and after we reached Williamsport John 
Ross, our Division Game Supervisor, and 
his family waved at me from below the chute. 
After we went through the chute we tied up 
below to take on passengers. From there we 
started definitely toward our next destination, 
which I understood was to be Northumberland 
or Sunbury. 


We hit up speed soon after we left Williams- 
port. Just a short time before, however, the 
Sea Scouts who accompanied us, and one or 
two other young men who had boats, volunteered 
to pick up a little firewood. A load cut to 
stove lengths was supposed to have been de- 
livered at Williamsport but it failed to arrive. 
The firewood which the boys gathered consisted 
of nothing more than old rotton logs ranging 


anywhere from six to ten inches in diameter 
and from three to five feet in length and some 
old forked tree limbs about six inches at the 
base and tapering off into a few inches at the 
broken tips. This refuse was piled up on the 
back of the raft near the cabin. 

Everything progressed serenely that morning, 
and the only excitement we had was when the 
raft scraped the side of one of the piers of the 
highway bridge a mile or two above Muncy. 
I remember I was sitting in front of the cabin 
talking to Dr. Charles F. Taylor, of Mont- 
gomery, about a sportsmen’s meeting to be held 
the coming Thursday at Williamsport when the 
incident occurred. There was some excitement 
getting a trailing rowboat up on the raft to 
keep it from being smashed against the pier. 


It was not long after that, in fact but a 
few moments, when we approached the Muncy 
railroad bridge, which was jammed with people 
—and I heard Ord Tonkin yell from the top of 
the shack that we were going to hit one of the 
piers. I noticed the men at the front oar work- 
ing frantically as we approached the channel 
between two of the abutments but realized we 
could not make it and that we would probably 
hit head on. 


Instinctively everyone assumed some defensive 
position although in the sudden shock of realiz- 
ing we were about to hit no one apparently 
paid any attention to anyone else’s movements. 
I ran through the cabin to the back of the 
raft and braced myself but the impact sent me 
to my knees and I remember getting my trousers 
wet. 


I stood up immediately and looked around. 
Everything seemed all right and I assumed it 
would be but a moment before we were clear 
of the pier. However, the current caught the 
back end and started swinging it downstream, 
but the distance between the piers being much 
shorter than the length of the raft the first thing 
we knew it smashed broadside into the pier to 
our right. The impact nosed the front end 
down, catapulting almost everybody into the 
icy waters. 


« (Continued on page 28) 





Photo courtesy “Harrisburg Evening News’ 


One of the greatest thrills came in Rocky Bend but the cumbersome craft was skillfully guided to 
safety whenever out-jutting rocks imperilled it. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA DEER 
PROBLEM IN 1938 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


(Eprror’s Nore: This is the second of three installments of 
Mr. Gerstell’s summary of the current deer problem. The concluding 
section of the report will appear in the October issue of the GAME 
NEws.) 


The resultant effects of the deer problem have proven unusually 
widespread and highly undesirable. Broadly speaking, all the sequelae 
may readily be divided into three separate classifications, each distinct 
but all complexedly interrelated. The first group comprises the 
consequences suffered by the deer themselves, the second embraces 
the unfavorable reactions encountered in attempted forest manage- 
ment, while the third deals with property damage on areas devoted 
to agriculture. 


The effects upon the deer are quite numerous and in certain 
instances their exact mechanics are not clearly understood. It certainly 
appears, however, as if practically all the more common “ills” may 
directly or indirectly be attributed to the fact that present forage 
conditions have resulted in general malnutrition of the herd. Some 
of the more common means whereby the faulty nutrition of the animals 
is manifested will be discussed in the paragraphs which follow. 


Figure 4. This twenty-seven month old buck was carried on a heavily 
over-browsed range portion. As shown in September, the antlers had 
not even pushed through the skin. 


Possibly the first indication of undernourishment is found in the 
fact that in certain respects the food habits of the deer in many 
sections appear to be changing. Not a great deal of information 
concerning the subject is at hand, but field studies made on areas 
supporting unusually high deer population densities clearly show that 
under such conditions, certain food species, absolutely untouched 
though equally abundant on tracts supporting lower population 
densities, are heavily browsed. Furthermore, the investigations have 
shown in some instances that the altered feeding habits have been 
forced upon the animals because they themselves have eliminated 
various of the more desirable food-producing plants through over- 
browsing. Also, as a general rule, superficial studies reveal the 
fact that throughout the greater portion of the deer range the soft 
maple, aspen, and other highly palatable deer foods are browsed to 
excess, while the browsing on pine, scrub oak and other species rarely 
touched some few years ago annually becomes more apparent. Certainly 
these facts would seem to indicate that a shortage of the most sought 
after foods has induced dependence on other sources which may well 
be inferior in ability to sustain the deer in a properly nourished 
condition. 


Figure 5. By September this fifteen-month old buck carried on high 
quality foods showed a well developed four-point rack almost entirely 
rubbed free of velvet. 
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Secondly, during recent years there has been a noticeable increase 
in the percentage of runty individuals common to the deer herd. 
Feeding experiments conducted during the past three winters have 
demonstrated the fact that deer stunted during the first winter of 
their lives will continue to grow during later periods of development, 
but in most instances they will never fully recover from the effects 
thereof. 

For example, one season a group of eight fawns, four males and 
four females, were tested as to their growth under varied food 
conditions. All the animals were very nearly the same age, having 
been born in late May or early June. From the time of birth up 
until December 31st immediately following, all were carried on the 
same diet and at no time did the weight of any two individuals 
vary by as much as nine pounds. On January lst the animals were 
divided into two groups of four each. Group “A” contained the 
two smaller males and the two smaller females. The average weight 
of the four specimens was 59.6 pounds each. Group “B” was 
composed of the larger males and females which averaged in weight 
63.2 pounds apiece. From January Ist to April 3lst both groups were 
constantly supplied with more food and water than they would 
consume. Group “A”, however, was fed an “ideal” food in the form 
of a standard horse chow containing cracked corn, barley, oats, alfalfa 
meal, molasses and other essentials of a balanced diet (analysis: 
protein 10%; fat 3.2% ; carbohydrates—nitrogen free extract, 56% 
and fibre 11%), while group “B” was fed on cut natural foods 
including red maple, laurel, and rhododendron (analysis*: Red maple 
—protein 1.92%; fat 1.34%; carbohydrates—nitrogen free extract 
20.29%, and fibre 15.18%; laurel—protein 3.80%; fat 2.66%; car- 
bohydrates—nitrogen free extract 28.15%, and _ fibre 7.92%. 
Rhododendron—protein 2.85%; fat 2.14%; carbohydrates—nitrogen 
free extract 26.68%, and fibre 8.86%). On May Ist it was found 
that the average weight of the individual members of group “A” was 
72.4 pounds, while that of the specimens in group “B” was only 64.2 
pounds. On the same date both groups of animals were placed on a 
diet of horse chow and cut greens, but during the following eighteen 
months the members of group “A”, originally the smaller animals, 
remained constantly larger and heavier than the members of group 
“B” and showed a slightly higher growth rate. Similar experiments 
were conducted a second year with the same general results. 


Thus, it would seem logical to conclude that under present Pennsyl- 
vania conditions many deer are temporarily stunted during the first 
winter of their lives; that they never fully recover from the effects 
thereof; and that this, together with the effects of an unbalanced sex 
ratio which will be discussed in another section of this report, in part 
accounts for the increased percentage of runts now common to the 


herd. ‘ 
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Figure 6. A yearling doe in the last stages of a lingering death. 
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DEER PROBLEM 


A third indication of the ill effects of current food conditions is 
found in the annual development and shedding of the antlers of the 
males. During recent years the percentage of legally killed bucks 
with poor, spindly racks of horns has increased to a readily noticeable 
extent. This may be due in part to the possibility that heavy gun 
pressure and more or less constant shooting of antlered males only 
have resulted recently in the killing of a larger percentage of bucks 
in the younger age classes which generally tend to have smaller 
racks of horns. It is, however, an established fact that many bucks 
from four to seven years of age are annually killed when carrying 
racks comparable in development to those commonly borne by two- 
and three-year-olds. Also, it is a well known fact that during the 
past decade many thousands of Pennsylvania bucks are annually 
found to have shed their horns in late November or in early 
December, whereas fifteen or more years ago, when deer were 
already unusually abundant within the Keystone State, such occurences 
were recorded only rarely. 


Even from the sporting standpoint devélopments of the type just 
mentioned are anything but desirable. More important, however, is 
the fact that they appear to be indicative of generally unfavorable 
physical conditions common to the individual members of the 
population. 


The horns of deer are secondary sexual characteristics concerning 
which full information is non-existant. Schinkel (4), among others, 
has discussed the development and shedding of antiers by deer, 
while Newsom (5) has called attention to the possible effect of the 
soil make-up of the range upon their growth. The current Loyal- 
sock experiments, mentioned elsewhere in this report, have added 
certain information (6) on the subject which will be briefly summarized 
herewith. 


First, it has been found that individual animals generally “run 
down” as the result of some mechanical injury, such as breakage of 
bones, will as a rule evidence little or no antler development during 
the period of recuperation, while the final growth invariably shows 
striking evidence of limitation. Secondly, animals deprived of dietary 
essentials usually fail to show favorable antler development. For 
example, a group of bucks fifteen months of age, as well as three 
individuals of twenty-seven months, carried on a twenty-three acre 
tract consisting of open grass field and brush heavily over-browsed 
by deer the winter before, produced at best only spikes less than three 
inches long and in most instances the horns failed even to push 
through the skin (Figure 4). On the other hand, similar specimens 
of the same ages and ancestry confined in small individual pens and 


(Continued on page 27) 





* Analyses through the courtesy of Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Foods and Chemistry. 





Figure 7. A pronounced deer-line and relatively few trees stand on 
this portion of the over-browsed range. 
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YOU MAY: 


GROUNDHOG SEASON 


Hunt groundhogs with gun or bow and arrow on week-days from 
October 31 to September 15th. (Season closed September 16 to October 
30th only.) Bag limit 4 a day. 


RESIDENCE 
Purchase a resident hunter’s license after having been a bonafide 
resident of Pennsylvania for 60 days preceding application, if you are 
a citizen of the U. S. A. 
NON-RESIDENT FEE 


Purchase a non-resident hunter’s license, regardless of the State in 
which you live, for a fee of $15.00. 


LOST LICENSE OR TAG 
Obtain replacement of a lost license or tag, or both, for a fee of $1.00. 


TRAPPING WITHOUT LICENSE 


Under 18 years of age, trap fur-bearers and predators without a 
license. 
HUNTING WITHOUT LICENSE 


At any age, hunt or trap without a license on lands on which you 
reside and cultivate, also on adjoining lands with the owners’ consent, 
but a person under 16 must be accompanied by a member of his family 
over 21 while hunting with firearms on adjoining lands. 


TAXIDERMY 


Obtain a permit to practice taxidermy (Fee $25.00) after having 
served a regular apprenticeship of 4 or more months. Applicants are 
now required to pass an examination. 
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YOU MAY: 


REGULATED SHOOTING GROUNDS 


Obtain a permit to operate, regulated shooting grounds of not less 
than 100 acres (minimum fee $25.00), where pheasants, chukar part- 
ridges or mallard or black ducks furnished through private funds may 
be shot between the opening day of the small game season and 
December 31st. 


RACOON TRAPPING 

Trap racoons in any county declared open to such trapping by the 

Game Commission. 
QUAIL AND RING-NECK TRAPPING 

Trap quail and ringneck pheasants from December Ist to April Ist, 
with the written consent of the Commission, or one of its salaried field 
officers, for the purpose of holding the birds over the winter. 

DEADFALLS 


Use a deadfall of any size for taking fur-bearers and racoons in 
season, and predators, providing it is tagged with the name and address 
of the owner, and is visited every 36 hours. 

KILLING MUSKRAT, BEAVERS AND OTTERS 


Kill a muskrat, beaver or otter with a firearm after it has been 
legally trapped. 
DIGGING OUT ANIMALS 
Dig out dens or houses of any fur-bearing animals except beavers, 
on cultivated lands upon which you reside. It is also legal to dig out 
dens of woodchucks, rabbits or other game animals, when it js 
possible to show material damage on lands you cultivate. 
SKUNKS IN BOROUGHS 
Kill skunks at any time within any borough or city in Pennsylvania, 
and within 200 yards adjacent to the limits of same. 
PERMIT TO POSSESS DEAD GAME 


Obtain a permit from the Game Commission to retain lawfully taken 
game for a period of 6 months after the season closes. 


POSSESSION OF LIVE GAME 


Possess at any time game taken legally outside of the Commonwealth. 
(Apply to the Commission for a permit to possess live game thus taken. 
No charge. ) 

POSSESSING CURED SKINS 


Possess at any time the cured skins of game birds or animals lawfully 
taken. 
LIVE RACOONS 
Possess live racoons lawfully taken by applying to the Commission 
for a permit within 5 days after the close of the season. (No charge 
for permit). 


HUNTING RACOONS 
Hunt racoons any hour of the day or night in the open season, 
Sundays excepted. 
REMOVING ANIMALS FROM TRAPS 
Remove racoons and fur-bearing animals from traps on Sunday, 
when lawfully caught. 
BLINDS AND DECOYS 


Use blinds and decoys in hunting wild waterfowl, under Federal 
regulations. 


BAITING TRAPS 
Bait steel traps and deadfalls. 


PUMP GUNS ON BIG GAME 
Hunt big game with a magazine shotgun (pump-gun) loaded to full 
capacity with “Pumpkin” ball shells. 
FUR-BEARERS DESTROYING PROPERTY 


Kill or capture alive any fur-bearing animals, except beavers, at any 
time in any manner, when found destroying personal property, but only 
within the limits of the property upon which the damage is done. 
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YOU MAY: 


BOW AND ARROW 


Hunt either big or small game with a bow and arrow. 


HAND-DRIVEN BOATS O. K. 
Hunt game through the use of a boat or craft propelled by oars, pole 
or handpaddle. 
“DRIVING” 
After killing a deer or bear, continue to cooperate with your party 
by “driving,” until the camp limit is taken, but you must not in any 
manner attempt to kill a second deer. 


HUNTING WITHOUT ROSTER 
Hunt big game as individuals in a party of 4 or less without keeping 
a roster. 
GUIDES FOR BIG GAME 


Continue to act as a guide after having killed your limit of big game, 
if you do not carry a rifle or shotgun. 


GUIDES USING DOGS 
While acting as a guide, use your dogs to locate or chase small 
game. 
KILLING BIG GAME BY MISTAKE 


After killing an unlawful big game animal by mistake, be required to 
pay only one-half of the full penalty, by delivering the carcass to a 
Game Protector within 24 hours after the kill and furnishing a sworn 
statement. 


KILLING SMALL GAME BY MISTAKE 


After killing an illegal bird or animal, other than big game, by 
mistake, be required to pay only 2/5 (two-fifths) of a full penalty, 
delivering the carcass to a Game Protector within 24 hours and 
furnishing a sworn statement. 


RACOON AND BEAR SKINS 


Ship the skins of legally killed racoons and bears by Parcel Post, 
for any purpose, and other game to taxidermists when package is 
marked showing contents. (Such shipments out of State except racoon 
and bear skins, legal only under permit from Executive Director.) 


SHIPPING BIG GAME 


Ship big game by Express or transport it, unaccompanied by the 
owner, when each portion is marked with the name and address of the 
owner, and his license numbers. 


REMOVING GAME OUT OF STATE 


Remove game out of the State that has been legally taken in another 
State. 


REMOVAL OF MOUNTED SPECIMENS 


Remove from the State any mounted specimens of lawfully taken 
game when transferred as part of your personal effects. 


NON-RESIDENT REMOVING GAME 


_Take with you personally when leaving the State as a non-resident 
licensed hunter, any game except elk that you have lawfully taken, 
which must not exceed two days’ legal kill, this being the small-game 
possession limit in 1938. 


SALE OF IMPORTED GAME 


Sell game imported dead or alive from another state, if the carton 
containing same or the individual carcasses have attached a tag identify- 
ing the game in plain English, and giving the state or nation from which 
sipped. Before such game is offered for sale, a metal seal must be 
attached to each bird or animal by a representative of the Commission. 


(Seals 5¢ each.) 
SALE OF MOUNTED SPECIMENS 


Sell the mounted heads or tanned skins, or parts thereof, of any 
y x, : > “ ‘ ? 
game not killed in a wild state in Pennsylvania. 
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YOU MAY: 


TRAINING DOGS 


Train your dog on any small game except wild turkeys from 
August 20th to the following March 31st, from sunrise to 9 P. M., 
Standard Time. No firearms usually fired from the shoulders may be 
carried. Dogs may be trained on racoons from sunrise to midnight, 
during this period. 

FIELD TRIALS 

Obtain a permit to hold a field trial of any kind from April Ist to 
April 15th. Permits to hold field trials with led game animals only 
from April lst to August 19th may be issued. Fee $5.00. 


RETRIEVER TRIALS 
Obtain a permit to hold a retriever trial from October 15 to 
December 31. Fee $10.00. 
FOX-HUNTING WITH ORGANIZED PACKS 
Obtain a permit to hunt foxes with an organized pack of 20 or more 
hounds from August 20 to the following March 3lst. Fee $50.00. 
GAME DESTROYING PROPERTY 


Under certain conditions, kill at any time any elk, deer, bear, rabbit, 
squirrel, racoon, woodchuck or blackbird, found materially destroying 
crops, fruit trees, vegetables, livestocks, etc. (For further details, apply 
to the Commission. ) 


PROTECTED BIRDS DESTROYING PROPERTY 


Kill any eagle, hawk, owl, turkey vulture, or heron caught destroy- 
ing livestock, poultry, game, other protected birds, their nests or young, 
or fish in private ponds. 

(Please Turn Page) 
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“YOU MAY AND YOU MAY NOT” 


YOU MAY: 


REMOVING WOUNDED ANIMAL 
With permission of the owner or person in charge of a property, 
remove a mortally wounded bird or animal from its place of refuge in 
a rail, post, wood or stone pile or fence, provided such property is 
restored to the condition in which it was found. 
SIGNALLING WITH GUN 


Discharge a firearm where safe at any time to signal for aid while in 
distress. 


RETURN OF SKINS 
Have the skins of animals, on which you claim bounty, returned to 
you if desired. 
DEER-PROOF FENCE 


Enter into an agreement to erect a deer-proof fence where deer are 
destroying farm crops, orchards and commercial tree nurseries. The 
Commission furnishes the fencing and staples; the landowner erects 
the fence. 


BEAR DAMAGE 


Be paid for damage by bears to livestock, poultry or bees, upon lands 
open to public hunting. 


YOU MAY NOT: 


GROUNDHOGS 


Trap or dig out woodchucks (groundhogs) except when it is possible 
to show material damage on lands you cultivate. 


SUNDAY GROUNDHOG HUNTING 


Hunt groundhogs on Sunday. They are now game animals. 


GROUNDHOG SEASON 
Hunt groundhogs between September 16th and October 30th, inclusive. 


DOGS FOR HUNTING 
Use a dog for hunting groundhogs, or any other wild animals or 
birds, from April lst to August 19th, inclusive. 
HAWKS UNPROTECTED 


Kill any hawks except the goshawk, sharp-shinned hawk, and 
Cooper’s hawk. 


TURKEY BUZZARD 


Shoot a turkey buzzard (vulture). They are now protected. 


OWLS UNPROTECTED 


Kill any owls except the great-horned and the snowy owl. 


MINIMUM AGE 


Attempt to purchase a hunter’s license when under 12 years of age. 


HUNTING UNDER 16 
Hunt with a gun, or bow and arrow, when under 16 years of age, 
unless accompanied by a member of your family over 21 years old 
(except on your own home grounds). 
HUNTING WITHOUT LICENSE 
At any age, hunt wild birds or animals, without a license, except 
on your own home grounds and those adjoining. 
CONSENT REQUIRED 
Hunt or trap without a license on lands adjoining those on which 
you reside, unless you have consent of the owners. 
REPORT GAME KILL 


Fail to forward your Game-Kill Report to the Commission before 


January 16. (Penalty $2.00). 


YOU MAY NOT: 


MINIMUM AGE—SPECIAL PERMITS 
Apply for a permit to practice taxidermy, deal in furs, propagate 
game, maintain a road side menagerie, or other special privilege, unless 
you are 21 years old or over. 
RIFLE HUNTING 


During the five days preceding the open deer season, hunt any wild 
birds or animals with a rifle, or other firearm discharging but one ball 
or pellet at a time. (Penalty $25.00.) 

CARTRIDGES 


During the five days preceding the open deer season, have any rifle 
cartridges or single-ball shotgun shells in possession while hunting, 
(Penalty $25.00). 


RACOON TRAPPING 


Trap racoons in any county not opened to such trapping by the Game 
Commission. 
RAW FURS 


Have raw furs in possession longer than 10 days after the season 
closes. 
STAKING OUT TRAPS 


Stake out or set traps prior to the day and hour fixed on the open 
season for taking fur-bearers and racoons. 
IMPORTED GREEN PELTS 
Possess green pelts taken in another state, unless positive identifica- 
tion and proof of the locality where taken is attached. (Licensed fur- 
dealers excepted.) 
TRAPS FIVE FEET FROM HOLES 


Set steel traps closer than five feet from any hole or den which may 
be occupied by a fur-bearer or predator. (Penalty $10.00.) 


SNARES, POISON, ETC. 


Use a snare, poison, explosives, or chemicals to take any fur-bearing 
animals or predators (including foxes). 


TRAPPING MUSKRATS, BEAVERS, OTTERS 
Take muskrats, beavers or otters by any method except steel or live 
traps and deadfalls. (Shooting prohibited until after the animals are 
trapped). 
DIGGING OUT FUR-BEARERS 
Smoke out or dig out the den or house of any fur-bearing animal. 


CUTTING DEN TREES 
Cut den trees to take fur-bearers or predators. 


BEAVER TRAPPING 


Attempt to trap beavers unless you are a resident of the Common- 
wealth. 
TEN TRAPS FOR BEAVERS 


Set more than 10 traps for beavers at one time. 


BEAVER HIDES 


Possess a beaver hide beyond 10 days after the season closes, unless 
it has been tagged by a salaried officer of the Commission. 


SHIPPING RAW SKINS 
Ship the raw skin of any fur-bearing animal, racoon or predator out 
of the State unless a tag obtained from the Commission (for 25¢) has 
been attached to the shipment. (Holders of fur-dealer’s and taxidermy 
permits excepted.) 


BEAVER DAMS, HOUSES 
Disturb a beaver dam or house without a special permit from the 
Commission. 
DISTURBING TRAPS 
Disturb another’s traps, or take a fur-bearer, racoon or predator from 
the trap of another without specific permission of the owner. (Penalty 


$25.00.) 
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“YOU MAY AND 


YOU MAY NOT: 
SMALL GAME POSSESSION LIMIT 


Possess more than two days’ bag limit of small game, in the 1938-39 


season. 
POSSESSING GAME AFTER SEASON CLOSES 


Possess any game longer than 30 days after the season closes, 


without a permit. 
SUNDAY HUNTING 


Hunt any game (including groundhogs) on Sunday. 


NIGHT HUNTING 
Hunt any game except racoons between 5 P. M. of one day and 
7 P. M. Standard time of the next. (Racoons may be hunted any 
hour of the day or night, Sunday excepted.) 
GUNS REQUIRED 
Take game by any method except through the use of a gun, pistol, 
revolver or bow and arrow. 
VISITING TRAPS 


Fail to visit traps at least once every 36 hours, unless prevented 
by sickness or storm. 


TAGGING TRAPS 


Fail to attach a metal tag to all traps to show the name and address 
of the owner. 
PLAINLY VISIBLE 


Shoot at any wild bird or wild animal unless it is plainly visible. 


ANIMALS FROM DENS 


Dig, cut, smoke or in any other manner take any live uninjured 
wild bird or wild animal other than a predator from its den or place 
of refuge. 

AUTOMATIC GUNS 


Use any automatic gun for taking wild birds or animals. 


MAGAZINE (PUMP) GUNS 


Use a magazine shotgun containing more than three shells in the 
magazine and chamber combined, for any bird or animal hunting, 
except for big game. 


AIR RIFLE, SILENCER 
Use an air rifle or silencer for any hunting of wild birds or animals. 


AUTOMOBILE HUNTING 
Hunt any birds or animals from an auto, vehicle, boat, or craft of any 
kind propelled by mechanical power. 
BAITING 
Set bait or food of any kind to attract and take wild birds or animals, 
except when placed on steel traps or deadfalls. 
TRAPPING GAME 
Trap any game birds or animals, except by permission of the 
Commission or one of its regular salaried officers. (Racoons in 
certain counties excepted. ) 
ILLEGAL DEVICES 


Use a snare, net, bird-lime, deerlick, pitfall, turkey blind or turkey 
pen. 
SET GUN 


Use a set-gun—a device set to operate in the absence of the owner. 
Penalty $100.00. 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS 


Use an artificial light for taking any game except racoons. 


SINGLE EXPANDING BULLET 


Hunt big game through the use of any bullet or ball except one of 
the expanding type, only one of which may be discharged at a time. 


THROWING LIGHTS 


Throw a light upon any big game while possessing a gun or other 
weapon with which such game could be killed. 


YOU MAY NOT” 


YOU MAY NOT: 


BIG GAME IN WATER 


Attempt to kill or capture any big game while it is taking refuge in 
a body of water. 


DOGS PROHIBITED 

Use a dog for hunting big game or wild turkeys. 
FERRETS-FITCHES 

Use a ferret or fitch to hunt or take rabbits and hares. 


TRANSPORTING ILLEGAL GAME 
Use a vehicle or trailer to transport game illegally killed. 


SECOND DEER 
Attempt to kill a second deer or bear in one season. 
KILLING DEER WITH ANTLERS 
Kill any deer with visible antlers, in 1938. 
BIG GAME WITHOUT HEAD 
Possess any big game without the head attached, unless you can 
produce satisfactory evidence that the animal was legally killed. 
ROSTER 
Hunt big game in a group of 5 or more without maintaining a 
roster containing the names of all cooperating persons. A duplicate 
copy must be posted at headquarters. 
BIG GAME HUNTING 
Hunt big game after having participated in any manner in killing 
the camp limit of such game. 
TAGGING BIG GAME 
Possess a big game animal longer than 4 hours after killing without 
attaching the required tag. 
KILLING GAME FOR HIRE 
Kill game for wages or hire. 


PARCEL POST SHIPMENTS 
Ship game by Parcel Post, except the skins of racoons and bears. 
Game may be shipped to licensed taxidermists when package is 
properly marked showing contents. 
TRANSPORTING SMALL GAME 


Transport small game unaccompanied by its owner. 


TRANSPORTING BIG GAME 
Transport big game unless there is a marker attached showing 
name and address of owner, license numbers, and county where killed. 
REMOVING GAME OUT OF STATE 
Ship or remove any game bird or animal, or protected bird, out of 
the State. (See exceptions for non-residents.) 
BUYING, SELLING GAME 


Buy or sell any game, or parts thereof, except deer or rabbit 
killed in another state, or the skins of racoons and bears killed 
anywhere. (See further exceptions for certain imported dead game 
legally tagged.) 

DOGS CHASING DEER 


Kill a dog chasing deer unless it is in such close pursuit as to 
endanger the life of the deer, or is found killing the deer. 


DOGS CHASING, IN CLOSED SEASON 


Permit your dog to chase game, or any other wild bird or animal, 
from April 1 to August 19, inclusive. 


RELEASING CERTAIN ANIMALS 


Release within the State any fox, wild cat, domestic cat, mink, 
weasel, ferret, or fitch, imported from another State or reared in 
captivity or a domestic state. Penalty $25.00. 


(Continued on page 30 ) 


Top: left te right. Richard Rauch, Director of 
e Harrisburg Zoo, holding mother opossum and 
ung—just a few of the many young animals and 
“ds being collected for research and photographic 


rposes by the Game Commission. Baby skunks. 
rn, or “monkey-faced’’ owl. Young Cooper’s 
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Center: Young opossums inspecting an old tr 
stump. The Flicker is fond of ants and its long, point 
and saliva-covered tongue is a valuable aid in burro 
into ant hills and drawing the insects out. 
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the Black-crowned Night Heron. 
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Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Commission, holding part of hand etched water 
service presented to him by his office staff in commemoration of his twenty-fifth anniversary in 


wildlife conservation. 


The gift was presented jointly to Mr. 


and Mrs. Gordon. A portrait of 


Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, first Secretary of the Commission hangs behind Director Gordon. 


MIGRATORY SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


Federal regulations for ducks, geese 
and other migratory birds as announced by 
the Federal Government fit splendidly into 
Pennsylvania’s shooting program and eliminate 
a lot of the boundary troubles between Ohio 
and Pennsylvania and along the Delaware. 

This year the Federal seasons and bag limits 
for migratory waterfowl were discussed at some 
length late in June at the 68th Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., from which the 1938 regulations 
were finally drawn up by the Biological Survey. 
The country has been divided into three major 
sones this season, Pennsylvania occupying a 
place in the central zone, comprising the states 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Delaware, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana 
and most of the central and northwestern states. 
The regulations for this year call for a 45 day 
season instead of a 30 day season as was 
effective last year, but Federal game officials 
announced that if it is found that the duck 
supply does not continue to increase under the 
present plan it will be necessary to go back to a 
30 day season next year. 

With New York, New Jersey and Ohio hav- 
ing the same seasons as Pennsylvania a great 
many of the difficulties which heretofore ensued 
when the seasons were not uniform have been 


eliminated. Federal regulations also were 
liberalized to include a two day possession 
limit on waterfowl instead of only one as 
heretofore. 


The woodcock season which extends the full 
month of October, is the same as Pennsylvania 
hunters enjoyed last year. However, only one 
day's possession limit is permitted for wood- 
cock, although the seasonal bag is unlimited. 


The shooting hours for ducks, geese and 
coots are from 7:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. The 
shooting hours for woodcock and snipe extend 
from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. Pennsylvania 
reeulations provide, however, that migratory 
game birds shall not be hunted prior to 9:00 
o’clock on the opening day of the small game 
season, October 31, or on Sundays. 


The season on ducks, geese, jacksnipe and 
coot in Pennsylvania this year extends from 
October 15 to November 28 inclusive, Sundays 
excepted; on rails and gallinules from Septem- 
ber 1 to November 30; on woodcocks from 
October 1 to October 31. 


The bag limits for the various migratory 
game birds are as follows: 


Ducks (except wood duck).—Ten in the 
aggregate of all kinds, of which not more than 
3 of any one, or more than 3 in the aggregate, 
may be of the following species—canvasback, 
redhead, bufflehead, and ruddy; and any person 








at any one time may possess not more than 20 
ducks in the aggregate of all kinds, of which 
not more than 6 of any one, or more than 6 
in the aggregate, may be of the following 
species—canvasback, redhead, bufflehead, and 
ruddy. 


Geese and brant (except snow geese and 
brant in Florida and all States north thereof 
bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, and Ross’s 
goose).—Five in the aggregate of all kinds, and 
any person at any one time may possess not 
more than 10 in the aggregate of all kinds. 


Rails and gallinules (except sora and coot).— 
Fifteen in the aggregate of all kinds, and any 
person at any one time may possess not more 
than 15 in the aggregate of all kinds. 


Sora.—Fifteen, and any person at any one 
time may possess not more than 15. 


Coot.—Twenty-five, and any person at any 
one time may possess not more than 25. 


Wilson’s snipe or jacksnipe—Fifteen, and any 
person at any one time may possess not more 
than 15. 


Woodcock.—Four, and any person at any 
one time may possess not more than 4. 


SECOND TAXIDERMY EXAMINATION 


The Taxidermy Examining Board appointed 
last year to ascertain the ability of individuals 
desiring to practice taxidermy for profits an- 
nounces that the second examination will be 
held at Harrisburg, September 27, 1938, 
beginning at 9:30 A. M. 


The personnel of the Board comprises of 
Harold T. Green of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Sciences, Harold Fricke, Curator of Birds, 
Carnegie Museum, and Michael Kelley of the 
Everhart Museum, Scranton. 


The examination to be held September 27 
will be only for individuals who applied for 
Taxidermy Permits since the new law went 
into effect, and also for taxidermists whose 
work may have been questioned during the past 
twelve months. 


Persons desiring to compete in the examina- 
tion should write the Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, for an application blank, which 
must be filed well in advance of the date of the 
examination. 


Farmers and sportsmen in New Jersey are 
cooperating with their Fish and Game Com- 
mission by salvaging pheasant eggs from nests 
that have been mowed over in hay and grain 
fields and abandoned. The eggs are placed 
under a setting hen or kept warm through other 
means until delivered to a game warden who 
arranges for their final incubation. 


Note: According to New Jersey game 
authorities, the eggs can be kept warm if a hot- 
water bottle, with water at a temperature of 
105 degrees is placed in a small box and 
covered with wool or newspapers. 
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COLORED POSTERS DISTRIBUTED 


The Game Commission distributed 20,000 
colored posters during the past three months 
asking motorists to refrain from killing game 
on the highways. These placards are con- 
spicuously posted throughout the Common- 
wealth. A number of the large gasoline and 
oil companies, realizing the potential value of 
such an educational campaign, have issued in- 
structions to their agents to cooperate with 
Game Commission officers in displaying these 
placards. 

The Commission also prepared and distri- 
buted 10,000 colored posters citing the useful- 
ness of birds in destroying harmful insects, and 
urging the public to protect their feathered 
friends in every way possible. 


LOTS OF RABBITS THIS SEASON 


Reports from all over the field indicate an 
unusually large crop of young rabbits this 
year. Because of their abundance Game Pro- 
tectors are being forced to trap rabbits off of 
private areas to relieve damage to truck patches 
and small nurseries. Aside from box trapping 
them game authorities suggest that individuals 
having damage try using the following recipe 
to keep rabbits from damaging cabbage and 
other plants. 

Simply crush a double handful of garlic tops, 
put the crushed garlic in about ten quarts of 
water, let it stand overnight, and then sprinkle 
it over the plants, stirring the mixture well 
before doing so. This recipe worked very 
satisfactorily for one Game Protector in quite 
a few cases. 

Bobwhite quail are also being observed in 
greater numbers than for the last two or three 
years. It seems that the birds are again re- 
establishing themselves after the terrible 
destruction of the severe winter of 1935-36. 


BOUNTY CLAIMS FOR JUNE 


During June 396 bounty claims were brought 
to the Game Commission and required an ex- 
penditure of $811. The claims included 14 
Great-Horned Owls, 110:Gray Foxes and 686 
Weasels. 


REFRESHER COURSES AT TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


A voluntary “refresher” course at the Game 
Commission Training School has been insti- 
tuted this summer for all field officers of that 
department interested in acquiring additional 
training in game management and law enforce- 
ment work. The school will run for several 
months ending sometime the latter part of 
August. During that period, groups of twenty 


men have been assigned the school every two 
weeks. 


The Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion has approved the acquisition by the U. S. 
Biological Survey of 9,895 acres of land in 14 
wildlife refuges at a total cost of $84,884. All 
the lands are adjacent to refuges already estab- 
lished, and their acquisition is regarded as 
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necessary to round out these refuges and 


facilitate administration. 


Game Propagation in Pennsylvania is expected 
to reach a high peak this year. As of the 
middle of June, 180,081 ringneck pheasant, 
16,793 bobwhite quail, 7,568 Hungarian part- 
ridge, 263 ruffed grouse, 1,872 Chukar partridge 
and 4,047 wild turkey eggs had been produced. 
Of the latter 2,270 were produced at the wild 
turkey farm and 1,777 on the wild propagating 
areas. To date there are over 32,000 pheasant, 
6,000 quail, 1,700 Hungarian partridge, 61 
grouse, 700 Chukar, and 1,100 wild turkey 
chicks in the brooders. In addition 517 wild 
turkey chicks have been hatched in the pro- 
pagation areas. 


Sportsmen having standarized equipment for 
handling eggs and chicks have been furnished 
39,499 ringneck pheasant hatching eggs and 
23,648 day-old pheasant chicks. Over 700 day- 
old quail chicks have also been shipped to 
sportsmen this year as an experiment. Results 
obtained this year, are considerably better than 
those obtained during the same period last 
season, and if the same ideal conditions continue 
a new record will have been set for 1938. 











During the coming antlerless 
deer season, the Commission 
urges hunters to cooperate by 
removing the deer in outlying 
farm districts where they do not 
belong. Such cooperation will 
reduce the herd and relieve 
deer damage to farm crops. 














‘Gov. Hugh L. White of Mississippi has reap- 
pointed W. E. McIntyre as Chairman of State 
Game and Fish Commission to serve another 
6-year term. Mr. McIntyre has been connected 
with the Mississippi Commission since its 
creation in 1932. 


Prizes totalling more than six hundred dollars 
were awarded inventors and trappers in the 
humane trap contest which is sponsored annual- 
ly by the American Humane Association. 

For eleven years, through these contests, thé 
American Humane Ass’n., has been making a 
world-wide search for devices that will trap 
animals with a minimum of suffering. Years 
of research have brought nearer the goal of 
enlightening the world concerning true con- 
servation and the justice due wildlife. 


This year a special prize of fifty dollars, 
donated by a friend of the Association was 
given to Vernon Bailey, nationally recognized 
naturalist, in recognition of his untiring and 
intelligent efforts in furthering the humane 
treatment of mammals and birds. 


The regular prizes were divided into three 
classes as follows; trap for holding animals 
alive and unhurt, for the leghold class of trap D, 
and for traps which kill humanely. 
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A Texas hunter was fined $50 recently by 
the Federal court at Galveston, Texas for hunt- 
ing mourning doves without a plug in his shot- 
gun. Under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
regulations a hunter shooting migratory birds 
must first plug his gun so that the magazine 
and chamber combined does not hold more than 
three shells. 


In addressing the jury that found the hunter 
guilty, the court stressed the necessity of regula- 
tions for protecting and conserving wildlife. 


The appointment of Albert M. Day, biologist 
of the U. S. Biological Survey, as chief of the 
Survey’s new division for administering the 
Federal-State cooperative wildlife-restoration 
program was announced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Before being assigned 
last November to work out plans for the 
cooperative program, Mr. Day was in charge 
of the Section of Predator and Rodent Control 
of the Bureau’s Division of Game Management. 


The Survey’s new Division of Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration has three sections— 
Land and Structures, Program Planning, and 
Apportionments and Statistics. Robert M. 
Rutherford, of the Bureau’s Division of Land 
Acquisition, will be in charge of the Section 
of Lands and Structures. Paul J. Miller, a 
biologist in the Division of Wildlife Research, 
has been named an assistant in the Section of 
Program Planning. Appointment of a person 
to be in charge of this section will be made 
shortly. Guy W. Lane, an assistant in the 
Section of Law Enforcement, Division of Game 
Management, is now in charge of the Section 
of Apportionments and Statistics. 


Mr. Day joined the Biological Survey in 1919 
as a field assistant in rodent control in Wyom- 
ing. Later he was in charge of cooperative 
work for controlling injurious mammals in 
Wyoming and part time in Nebraska. After 
transferring to the Bureau’s Washington Office 
in 1930, he was placed in charge of the Section 
of Predator and Rodent Control. In conducting 
this work Mr. Day became well acquainted with 
wildlife problems and was frequently called 
upon by State game officials for advice. He 
holds a B.S. degree from the University of 
Wyoming. 


In reply to numerous complaints of rabbit 
damage to truck patches, Game Officials 
prescribed the usé of either a creolin or tobacco 
spray or hydrated lime. Persons who have used 
these preventatives report that in almost every 
case an application or two has resulted in keep- 
ing rabbits away from the vegetable patches. 
None of these ingredients cause any injury to 
the plants—in fact they help them materially. 


Persons who have difficulty in controlling the 
number of rabbits around their gardens, after 
repeated attempts to discourage the animals, 
should enlist the services of their local Game 
Protector. In many cases it has been both 
practical and profitable to trap such animals 
for release in more desirable areas. 
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Executive Director Gordon, of the Game Commission, and Hons. Wm. G. Fluke and Samuel Castner, 
members of the Commission, at the annual picnic of the Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County. 


A stomach analysis of all hawks and owls 
submitted to the Game Commission for bounty 
is being made by Game Officials to determine 
the food habits of various species, a detailed 
report of which will be published in the near 
future. Many unusual and interesting incidents 
have been brought to light as a result of the 
studies, which are being made by John Langen- 
bach, Biologist, Division of Game Research and 
Distribution. 


As of May 31, the total number of hawks 
and owls submitted during the past year and 
examined are as follows: 792 Great Horned 
Owls, 35 Longeared Owls, 31 Barred Owls, 17 
Screech Owls, 3 Barn Owls, 2 Short-eared 
Owls, and 1 Saw-whet Owl. Of these species 
bounty is paid only on the Great Horned Owl. 
There were also received and examined 156 
Goshawks, 99 Cooper’s Hawks, 52 Red-tailed 
Hawks, 52 Red-shouldered Hawks, 17 Marsh 
Hawks, 14 Sharp-shinned Hawks, 14 Broad- 
winged Hawks, 5 Sparrow Hawks, 5 Rough- 
legged Hawks, 1 Duck Hawk, and 1 Osprey or 
Fish Hawk. Of these species bounty is paid only 
on the Goshawk. Stomach examinations when 
completed will form the nucleus of a study which 
Mr. Langenbach expects to continue over a 
period of years. 

Although much has been written on the 
economic value of hawks and and al- 
though Pennsylvania protects species 
because of their economic food habits, the Com- 
mission felt the study was necessary in order 
to determine their status in 
Previous surveys, as a rule, included the whole 
country, and did not give an adequate analysis 
of such food habits in Pennsylvania. 


owls, 
most 


Pennsylvania. 











HALT THE CHEATERS 


Steps have been taken this year 
under the new law to see that all 
hunting licenses are carefully and law- 
fully issued by the various agents. 
Under this system all residents and 
non-residents are required to produce 
satisfactory evidence of their citizen- 
ship and residence. Heavy fines will 
be imposed upon cheaters. 


Every real sportsman can help to 
stop both resident and non-resident 
license cheaters by reporting to the 
nearest Game Protector or the Harris- 
burg office of the Commission, any 
violation that comes to his attention. 
Let’s issue our licenses to law-abiding 
sportsmen only! 























Another graphic illustration that Pennsyl- 
vania’s deer herd is becoming too large is 
shown by the increase in requests of farmers 
for deer proof fences. During the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1937, the Commission cooperated 
in erecting over 14 miles of deer proof fence. 
During the same period ending May 31, 1938, 
To date 
almost 250 miles of such costly fences have been 
constructed. 


slightly over 26 miles were erected. 


The Game Code provides $10,000 a year for 
this animals continue at 
their present rate of increase the available fund 
will be exhausted long before the beginning of 


purpose, but if the 


the next fiscal year. 
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The United States Secretary of Agriculture 
has issued an order, effective July 14, 1938, 
authorizing the Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, through his Regional Directors, to issue 
permits to kill certain migratory birds when 
“under extraordinary conditions in particular 
communities,” they are “seriously injurious to 
agricultural or other interests.” The Lirds for 
which permits may be issued are: 

Loons, grebes, herons, bitterns, waterfowl, 
sandhill cranes, coots, gulls, terns, pigeons, 
doves, martins, woodpeckers, larks, mocking- 
birds, catbirds, waxwings, shrikes, meadowlarks, 
orioles, blackbirds, grackles, bobolinks, robins 
and sparrows. 

Such permits will be issued only after it is 
determined by investigation that the birds have 
become injurious. In Pennsylvania the issuance 
of permits is also subject to the approval of the 
Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game 


Commission. The conditions of the Federal 
permit are: 
“No such bird shall be killed under this 


permit except when committing or about to 
commit serious injury to such crop or property 
and it is necessary for the protection of such 
crop or property to kill the birds; nor shall 
such birds be shot at or killed at any time or 
in any manner not authorized by the laws of 
the State in which this permit is effective.” 


The Uniform Firearms Act of 1931, requir- 
ing special permission to transport or conceal 
certain small firearms, including pistols or 
revolvers with barrels than 12 inches in 
length, shotguns with barrels under 24 inches 
and rifles with barrels under 15 inches, is not a 
Game Law. 


less 


Section 6 of the Firearms Act permits the 
use of pistols and the other short firearms 
covered by the Act, for hunting, fishing or 
training dogs, when such firearms are registered 
with the County Treasurer, which we assume 
is the Treasurer of the County in which the 
sportsman resides. The fee for this registration 
is fifteen cents (15¢), payable to the County 
Treasurer to be retained by him. This registra- 
tion is good only for the year for which the 
hunting or fishing license with which it is 
registered, is issued. Nothing in the Act gives 
the Treasurer the right to refuse such registra- 
tions when a proper license is presented. 


The registration does not authorize the 
privilege of using a pistol for target practice, 
or for any other shooting except that which 
may properly be classed as hunting, fishing or 
training dogs. To transport a pistol or other 
short firearm for target shooting or protection, 
application should be made to the Chief of 
Police when the applicant resides in a city, or 
to the Sheriff when residence is held elsewhere 
in the County, for a special license. The Sheriff 
may charge a fee of $1.50 and the Chief of 
Police, 50¢, except that a reduction of 50¢ 
must be made in each case, when applicant 
shows his resident hunter’s license for the cur- 
rent year. These officials have legal authority 
to refuse to issue the license; and the rejected 
applicant has the right of appeal to the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of the County in which he 
resides, within 30 days. 
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BOUNTY PAYMENTS LESS FOR YEAR 


Due to an evident scarcity of certain 
predators, and the reduction of bounties on 
several birds and animals, particularly the 
weasel, effective October 1, 1937, the bounty 
drain on the Game Fund this year has been 
reduced by exactly $72,710.50; this despite the 
fact that Great Horned Owls were added to 
the bounty list for the first time this year. 


From June 1, 1937, to May 31, 1938, there 
was expended from the Game Fund $54,657.50 
for bounty payments as against $127,368.00 dur- 
ing the previous fiscal year. The number of 
claims presented last year numbered 17,752 
against 42,190 the year before. 


The greatest saving was affected by the 
reduction in the number of weasels submitted. 
Last year only 29,200 of these bloodthirsty 
creatures were probated as against 80,842 the 
year before. 


This reduction became pronounced months 
before the lower bounty rate was established. 
This would indicate that the weasel population 
had been materially reduced during the previous 
winter when trapping conditions were ideal 
and the trappers were receiving a better price 
for the pelts of these animals. In addition to 
the reduction in numbers, it is a well-known 
fact that a large number of weasels were killed 
during the past year and not presented for 
bounty. 


Since the State began paying bounties out 
of the Hunters’ License revenue in 1913, a 
total of more than $2,465,845.00 has been so 
paid to the trappers of the Commonwealth. 


The bounty season on Great Horned Owls 
and Goshawks expired on May 31, although it 
would be appreciated if any birds killed after 
that time would be sent in for research purposes. 
The Commission is conducting an extensive 
stomach analysis of all hawks and owls dur- 
ing all months of the year, and the lack of 
specimens fit for examination in the summer 
months has been one of the retarding factors 
in this important study. 


Trappers in the 18 counties open to beavers 
during the past spring trapped 541 of these 
valuable fur-bearing animals. The largest 
number, 94, was taken from Elk County. Clinton 
had 56, Monroe 53, Lycoming 51, Tioga 49, 
McKean 35, Clearfield 30, Potter 27, Centre 26, 
Jefferson and Sullivan 25 each, Cameron 19, 
Bradford 17, Union 15, Columbia 10, Montour 
8, and Northumberland 1. None was taken in 
Snyder County. The average value of the pelts 
was about $10.35 each, thereby netting trappers 
in the aforementioned counties in the neighbor- 
hood of $5500. The first open beaver season 
was established in 1934, at which time 6408 were 
taken in 50 counties. In 1936, 2261 were taken 
in 49 counties. In 1937, 1222 were taken in 50 
counties. In the above years the entire state 
was open. 


Beavers, which were once exterminated in 
Pennsylvania, were brought back through minor 
restocking operations about 22 years ago. Due 
to rigid protection in the interim, they have 
increased to such proportions that they have 
become a valuable fur crop. 
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A hunting license must be displayed on the 
middle of your back while hunting woodchucks 
(groundhogs), as Licenses for 1938 cannot be 
obtained until about August 20, the 1937 license 
and tag are valid and must be used. 


Failure to comply with the above requirement 
of the law may cause the offender to be 
subjected to a $20 fine. 





A CORRECTION 


The poem ‘My Dog and I” in the July 
issue of the Pennsylvania “Game News’”’ 
was written by Fred Everett. 











The War Department at Washington has 
granted a license to the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission to exercise game management 
measures on approximately 19,000 acres of the 
Tobyhanna Military Reservation in Monroe 
County, Pennsylvania. Under the license, the 
Game Commission is privileged to establish 
several game refuges within the reservation, 
using for this purpose as much of the area as 
may be required. The major portion of the 
area will, however, remain open to public hunt- 
ing in accordance with the game laws of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Commission may plant game food-pro- 
ducing trees, shrubs and vines on the area with 
the approval of the Commanding General of 
the Third Corps Area. 


Approximately 1700 acres of the reserva- 
tion have been reserved by the War Depart- 
ment for military purposes, and will be closed 
to hunting at all times. This includes the area 
north of the Lackawanna Trail, between the 
town of Tobyhanna and a high point known 
as Powder Smoke Ridge. Likewise, the several 
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firing points and impact areas required for 
artillery practice will be closed to the public. 
All areas closed will be posted with appropriate 
signs. Special attention will be called to the 
danger of touching artillery shells which might 
be found as shells occasionally fail to explode 
after being fired from the big guns, and these 
“duds” might explode if moved even slightly. 


The Commission will maintain game pro- 
tectors on the area for proper enforcement of 
the game laws and violations will be prosecuted 
in the State courts while all violations of the 
Military regulations will be turned over to the 
Government caretaker on the reservation for 
arrest and prosecution in the Federal Courts. 


Colonel Biddle, President of the Game Com- 
mission, expressed deep appreciation for the 
splendid spirit of cooperation demonstrated by 
the War Department at Washington and the 
officers of the Third Corps Area at Baltimore 
in their compliance with Pennsylvania’s request 
to institute game management practices and 
public hunting on the Tobyhanna Military 
Reservation. 


The reservation may be reached from the 
Lackawanna Trail, State Highway Route No. 
611, as well as from Route No. 490 between 
Tobyhanna and Pocono Lake, on Route No. 940 
near Wagners. 


WEASEL IN THE RAT TRAP 


Assistant Chef Kelsey, while trapping for 
rats in the Game Commission’s Training School 
garages, caught a mature weasel. Kelsey caught 
the animal in the well known spring trap 
baited with cheese!—R. D. Reed, Ass’t. Supt. 
Training School. 





Refuge Keeper Raymond Holtzapple, Lebanon County, examining a rabbit trap. 





DEER vs. AUTO 


A large doe was struck and killed by an 
automobile on the Elysburg highway. 


While driving her new car along the Cabot- 
Winfield road a lady motorist was astonished 
to see a large doe dart toward the machine. A 
side window was open and the animal’s head 
crashed through breaking its neck. 


C. Charles Davis, of Greenville, displayed 
the carcass of a large gray fox which had leaped 
into the path of his automobile. Davis said 
the fox had a ringneck pheasant in its mouth 
when it attempted to dart across the highway. 


A startled doe crossing a highway crashed 
through the windshield of a moving automobile 
injuring the driver of the car and a companion. 
Both were cut on the face and neck by flying 
glass. 


A dead doe was found in a wheatfield just 
off the East Sharpsburg highway. Apparently 
it had been killed by an automobile. 


A doe deer was killed on Route 6 near 
Tunkhannock. On examination the doe was 
found to be carrying three female fawns. 


A fine buck deer, with eight points already 
showing in his “velvet” rack, failed to yield 
the right of way to a fast train on the Pennsyl- 
vania line near Larimer. 


Herman Dick, of Shamokin, was injured 
when a young doe jumped through the wind- 
shield of the car he was driving in Dry Valley, 
between Winfield and New Berlin. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Refuge Keeper Harold Harter, Pike County, 
reports the following: 

“While trapping beaver in Monroe County 
with Game Protector Frantz we caught one 
young and one large beaver out of the same 
dam. We put the two beaver in a shipping 
crate in order to transport them to a new 
location. Just as soon as the two beaver 
were in the same crate the old beaver killed 
the young. From the looks of things I be- 
lieve the old beaver killed its own young 
rather than have it captured.” 


Richard Rauch, Director of the Harrisburg 
‘Zoo reported that five ravens nested at Mill 
Creek in Cooper’s Gap near’ Reedsville, 
Mifflin County, this summer. 
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“On May 25, Floyd Morris, of Hyndman, 
killed a large blacksnake while cutting boundary 
line on State Game Lands No. 104 in Bedford 
County. Upon examining the stomach contents 
he found that the snake had just swallowed 
three young wild turkeys. This was witnessed 
by a number of WPA men who were working 


with Mr. Morris.”—Refuge Keeper Albert 
Bachman, Bedford, Bedford County. 
“Food plots planted by WPA crews are 


coming along in fine shape. The four WPA 
crews on the four game lands (69, 101, 102 and 
109) have planted altogether approximately 125 
food plots. These plots average 5,000 to 6,000 
sq. ft. and are in places on the game lands that 
would be difficult to reach with farm imple- 
ments; thus the food is spread over a wider 
area.”—Refuge Keeper Fuller H. Coffin. 


“On June 14, while walking along the 
Youghiogheny River, I saw five male Indigo 
Buntings within a distance of about three 
miles. This is the most that I have observed 
in one day in this section.”—Refuge Keeper 
Geo. E. Sprankle. 


Recently, I killed two rattle snakes one of 
which had just had a meal of three small 
rabbits. The other, although a much larger 
snake had failed to dine so well. 

A WPA worker on a road project in 
Amberson Valley reported to me that he had 
seen a blacksnake coil itself around a rabbit 
and crush it till the entrails were squeezed 
out. Later he killed the snake—Refuge Keeper 
D. H. Franklin. 


Standing on “Top Rock” overlooking the 
Delaware at Kauffmans Hill in Bucks County 
I watched a pair of Duck Hawks feeding their 
young. 

The nest was on a small ledge against the 
almost perpendicular 350 ft. cliff, about a 
hundred feet below and some distance off to 
the right of where I stood. This seemed to be 
the only spot from which the nest could be seen 
from above. 

At this distance I could not tell, without a 
field glass, just how many young birds were 
in the nest—probably two or three, covered 
with a white down. 


The parent birds would drop down from the 
sky, seemingly from nowhere, with food which 
they would tear into bits and distribute to the 
hungry mouths, then up and away across the 
river and high above the Jersey hills in about 
the swiftest flight I have ever seen. It only 
seemed a few moments until the bird was out 
of sight. 


Duck hawks have been nesting here since 
no one knows when. In 1929 when I first 
visited this spot I was told that a noted 
Naturalist had, a short time before, lost his 
life trying to collect the eggs of this rare bird. 
His rope broke and he fell to the highway 250 
feet below.—Frank P. Plessinger, Amaranth, 
Pa. 
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“On June 24, 1938 while bicycling on Route 
No. 522 % mile south of Fort Littleton in 
Fulton County Messers. Ralph McCoy and 
Gilbert Colledge both of Fort Littleton saw 4 
half grown skunks in the side ditch of the 
road. One was apparently injured. Two of 
the others would squeeze in from each side of 
the injured one and lift it clear from the ground, 
The fourth one pushed from the rear With its 
head and in this manner the procession proceeded 
up the bank and out of sight and to a place of 
safety. Another example of nature’s methods 
of aiding one of her kind when in distress.— 
William Lane, Traveling Game Protector. 


“On July 3rd, between 8 A. M. and 5 P. M,, 
there were 505 cars with 2,020 people visited 
in the vicinity of Game Lands No. 505. July 4th, 
between 8:30 and 5:00 there were 572 cars 
with 2,300 people. Recently Mr. Henry Clark, 
of Tennessee, a Civil War Veteran, 93 years 
old, visited the Game Lands.—Refuge Keeper, 
William Matthews. 


“Albino deer are getting more plentiful in 
this locality. I have seen five different ones 
on State Game Lands No. 29 this spring.”— 
Refuge Keeper John Hopkins. 


“One of the men on WPA job at Jack’s 
Corners near Woodburg, looking for water in 
Refuge 73-B, saw a large black bear, also 3 
bucks with horns in velvet and a small fawn, 
traveling through a small portion of the refuge. 
—Refuge Keeper, E. W. Turley. 


“On July 14, Refuge Keeper Raymond 
Sickles and I were patrolling refuge line 51-A, 
when we noticed a large black snake on top 
of a stump at the edge of the refuge. I shot 
the snake but it started to crawl into a small 
hole in the middle of the stump. While Mr. 
Sickles was trying to pull the snake out we 
heard a rattle snake very close. We found it 
coiled about 5 feet from the stump on which 
the black snake was lying. We killed it and 
it measured 49 inches long. The black snake 
was 5% feet long. We cut the rattle snake 
open but found it contained no food.”—Refuge 
Keeper George Sprankle. 


“On July 8, while driving along the National 
Highway, I stopped to watch two rabbits feed- 
ing along the road. They were eating white 
clover and seemed to be paying little attention 
to the cars that were passing within a few 
feet. One of them started for the road, so I 
thought it about time to chase them into the 
woods. I was able to get within three feet 
before they hopped into the brush.”—Refuge 
Keeper George Sprankle. 
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RABBIT HOUND FOR WOODCOCK 


Q. 


A. 


HUNTING 


Is it legal to use my rabbit hound to hunt 
woodcock during the woodcock season? 
R.W.—St. Marys, Pa. 


It is, provided the hound does not at any 
time prior to October 3lst pursue rabbits, 
or other small game not in season, while 
its handler has a shotgun or rifle in 
possession. This situation would constitute 
a technical violation of the law, subjecting 
the hunter to a fine of $10.00 for each 
offense. If it is possible to keep your 
hound strictly on the scent of woodcock, 
you will be within the law. 


* * * 


CONCURRENT SEASON ON BUCKS AND 


A. 


DOE 
Q. 


Kindly advise the year that the State Game 
Commission allowed a gunner the privilege 
of shooting either a buck or a doe deer 
on the same day in the same two-week 
deer season. Also, was there ever issued 
a Special Doe License at a cost of Five 
Dollars ($5.00) ? 
R.E.K.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


During the deer season of 1931, which 
was December 1 to 15, it was legal to shoot 
either bucks with two or more points to 
an antler, or antlerless deer weighing more 
than forty (40) pounds. The only deer 
protected during that fifteen-day season 
were spike bucks, and fawns under forty 
(40) pounds. The Game Law of 1923 
provided for a special antlerless deer per- 
mit at a cost of $5.00. In the Fall of 
1923, one hundred (100) of these permits 
were issued in Franklin County, at $5.00 
each, and in 1924, four hundred fifty-six 
(456) were sold in Huntingdon and Mifflin 
Counties, at $5.00. In 1925, the fee was 
reduced to $2.00. 


* * * 


USE OF .22 CAL. RIFLES FOR DEER 


Q. 


HUNTING 


I notice in your July number of the 
Game News, under Sportsmen’s Queries, 
that a .22 Cal. Hornet Rifle may be used 
for hunting large game. Turning to Game 
Law of 1937, Section 724, paragraph 2, 
“any elk, deer or bear may be legally 
killed only through the use of a firearm 
which discharges a single bullet not less 
than a .25 cal.” Will you please clear this 
up through the columns of your magazine? 


A. If you will refer to the very beginning 


of Section 724, you will note that the 
entire section applies only to the “Killing 
of Game Destroying Property”, and is 
not applicable to big game hunters during 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


the regular open season. Paragraph 2 of 
Section 724 requiring the use of a gun 
discharging a bullet of .25 Cal. or larger 
for killing big game, therefore applies 
only to farmers and orchardists who find 
it necessary to kill such game as a pro- 
tection to property. It does not in any 
sense apply to the deer hunter in the open 
season; his hunting methods are covered 
by Sections 704 to 708, and we find nothing 
in there to regulate the size of rifles. 


* * * 


POSSESSING SKUNKS IN CAPTIVITY 


Q. 


How can I secure a permit to keep a 

couple of young skunks as pets? The 

mother skunk got hit by a car and killed. 
Mrs. M.G.W.—North East, Pa. 


Sorry, but the Game Law forbids the 
possession of skunks taken in closed season, 
and the Commission cannot issue a permit 
for that purpose. Skunks may be killed 
anytime when they are found within city or 
borough limits, and the carcasses dis- 
posed of in any manner the persons killing 
them see fit; but there is nothing in the 
law permitting the capture and possession 
alive of skunks within those limits. 


* * * 


THE FIRST OPEN SEASON ON RING- 


NECK PHEASANTS 
Q. 


(1) When were ringneck pheasants first 
open to public shooting in Pennsylvania? 
(2) What year was the first hunting license 
issued? (3) How many hunters are there 
in Pennsylvania? Trappers? 
V.S.—Allentown, Pa. 


(1) Ringneck pheasants (males only) 
were first open to hunting in Pennsylvania 
on October 15, 1902; the season continued 
two months until December 15th. (2) The 
first hunting licenses were issued in this 
State in 1913. (3) More than 600,000 
resident hunters licenses were issued in 
Pennsylvania in 1937. Considering those 
who hunted legally without a license on 
their own home grounds, and non-resident 
hunters, there were undoubtedly more than 
650,000 hunters in this State last year. 
Trapping experts estimate the number of 
trappers at 60,000. 


* * * 


SPECIAL PERMITS FOR ARCHERY 


HUNTING 
Q. 


(1) Is it necessary to have a_ special 
archery permit to hunt small or large game 
on any public hunting ground? (2) Must 
the archer confine his large game hunting 
to the special archery preserves? (3) 


Does his archery permit allow him to 
hunt large game off the preserves? 
K.A.W.—Bloomsburg, Pa. 


(1) No. The special permit is required 
only on the two archery preserves set 
aside for the exclusive use of archers. The 
special permit gives the archer or bow 
and arrow hunter the exclusive privilege 
of hunting on the special preserves un- 
molested by the hunter with firearms. (2) 
It is permissible to hunt with bow and 
arrow anywhere in Pennsylvania, for large 
or small game in season, but the special 
permit is required on the two archery 
preserves. (3) This permit is not re- 
quired to hunt large game off the special 
preserves, but the bow and arrow hunter 
must have the regular hunter’s license. 


* * * 


LEGAL HUNTING WITHOUT LICENSE, 


BY BOY UNDER SIXTEEN 
Q. 


May I hunt woodchucks on our own 
property, or on our neighbors’, if I get 
permission? I am nearly 15 years old, 
and shoot a .22 rifle. 

A.S.—Pleasant Mount, Pa. 


The Game Law gives persons actually 
residing upon and cultivating lands, regard- 
less of age, the right to hunt thereon for 
woodchucks and other game in season with- 
out a license. Under those conditions, one 
may also hunt on all adjoining lands, with 
the consent of the owners. Until you are 
sixteen years of age, you must be ac- 
companied by one of your parents or some 
other member of your family over twenty- 
one years old while hunting on adjoining 
lands ; but you need not be so accompanied 
on your own home grounds. 


* * * 


TWO GROUPS HUNTING FROM THE 


SAME DEER CAMP 
Q. 


Is it possible for an organized deer camp 
to make more than one roster, and stay 
at the same camp at the same time, but 
not hunt together? 

W.A.—Rothsville, Pa. 


No. The present Game Law provides that 
it is unlawful for any body of men, either 
CAMPING TOGETHER or hunting in 
unison for deer, to kill or possess in one 
season, more than the legal big game 
camp limit, which is six deer. Under 
this provision, it is in our judgment unlaw- 
ful for two separate hunting parties to 
hunt from the same camp headquarters 
at the same time, and maintain two 
rosters, with the expectation of killing 
twelve deer. The only way the two parties 
could each kill six deer would be for them 
to occupy the camp at separate times dur- 
ing the season, and not at the same time. 
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A representative of the Game Commission addressing delegates to Schuylkill 
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Federation of Sportsman’s Clubs. 
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FIELD TRIAL 


A one-day field trial will be run on liberated 
pheasants at Eldred, Pennsylvania, twelve miles 
southeast of Olean, New York, on Sunday, 
August 28. The following events are scheduled: 

Open Derby—Open to Pointers and Setters, 
whelped on and after January 1, 1937. $2.00 to 
enter and start. Silver trophies to first, second, 
third and fourth places. 

Open All-Age—Open to Pointers and Setters, 
regardless of previous winnings. $3.00 to enter 
and start. Silver trophies to first, second, third 
and fourth places. 

Open Shooting Stake—Open to Pointers and 


Setters. $2.00 to enter and start. Silver 
trophies to first, second, third and fourth 
places. 


DRAWING—The drawing for the Open 
Derby will be on Sunday morning at the club- 
house on the grounds at 7:45 a. m. We advise 
mailing in the derby entries. 


The Perry Township Game Association 
organized May 17, 1937 with a nucleus of 17 
members has grown to 113 within the period 
of a year. 

The club is very active, meeting regularly 
the last Tuesday night of each month, at 
which time some special social feature and 
entertainment is given in connection with the 
business session. 


The Pennsylvania State Archery Association 
will hold their eighth annual Championship 
Tournament Sept. 3, 4 and 5 at Allentown. 
The tournament will attract the leading archers 
from all sections of Pennsylvania and neighbor- 
ing states. 

One of the highlights will be a _ public 
demonstration and lecture by Russ Hoogerhyde, 
who has held the National Championship of 
the U. S. four times, and is considered one of 
the most spectacular archers in the world. 





A bench show attracted a great many dog enthusiasts at the annual 


Photo courtesy “‘Williamsport Grit’ 


picnic of the 


Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County. 


The Bucks, Montgomery County Coon 
Hunter’s Club will hold their fall field trial 
October 1, on the Eastern State Penitentiary 
grounds, Gratersford, Pa. Arrows will be 
placed on Routes 73 and 29 pointing to the 
entrance. 


The first annual Coon Dog Trial of the 
Cambridge Springs Sportsmen’s council will 
be held at the Willis Grove Picnic Grounds, 
four miles east of Cambridge Springs, on Sun- 
day, September 25. Exhibition trap shooting 
by Winchester Experts will be an added 
attraction. 





The Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County, with 2,500 members, have initiated a 
scheme to protect their dogs. They tatoo a 
number one quarter inch high in the right ear 
of the dog and have it recorded. Thereby 
providing a method of identifying lost or stolen 
dogs. 

The club suggests that if any other organiza- 
tion adopts this plan, they use a letter or mark 
of some description before or after the number 
to save conflicting or duplicated numbers in 
the State. 

Anyone wishing any further information con- 
cerning this method, may obtain it by writing 
Carl C. Rosser, 1300 Rural Avenue, Williams- 
port, Pa., recorder of dogs for the Consolidated 
Sportsmen of Lycoming County. 


The Conneautee Range Sportsman’s Club 
held their first anual outing July 17th. A picnic 
was held for members and guests after which 
entertainment in the form of trap, pistol, rifle 
and archery shooting were held. 

“Conneautee Range” is situated one mile 
North of Edinboro, and consists of 125 acres 
on Conneautee Creek. The Club is interested 
in competitive shoots, and would be glad to 
contact clubs, relative to arranging matches. 
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The Secretary of the International Associa- 
tion of Game and Fish received the following 
letter at its session at the Battery Park Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C.: 


DEAR SIR: 


Will you please read the following remarks, 
and if approved by your Great Organization, 
a great deal of good can be done by its 
members. The subject is nothing more than: 


“The Yellow House Cat’ 


If one of your children had _ tooth-ache, 
another, stomach-ache, the baby a skin disease 
and your wife had “Fleas”, it could all be 
attributed to the “House Cat”, (such a pretty 
little kitten he was.) 


Both the tooth and stomach-ache could be 
caused by eating too much poison used to 
control insects on vegetables,—for you know 
that hundreds of tons of insect poison are 
being used on vegetables and if we had plenty 
of birds this would solve the problem to a 
great extent; you also know the greatest bird 
hunter in the world is the Cat, house or so 
called stray cats. 


We have done away with several of these 
visitors, and all but one was a male cat, 
consequently we have more than double the 
amount of birds around our place this year than 
ever before. A cat has a terrible strong jaw 
and does not stop at crushing the bones of 
young birds and they have a very large mouth; 
if you ever watched one yawn between bird 
eatings you could see, that if a man’s mouth 
was as large as that of a cat according to 
size of body, then it would be dangerous for 
a small sized Dentist to work on that man. 


There are lots of the finest sportsmen that 
do a moderate amount of hunting and fishing 
and if each would take an annual allotment, say 
(five cats), lead poisoning is most efficient. In 
a few years watch results. 


With kindest regards to your organization, 


Very respectfully, 


N. O. Carts, 
P. O. Box 265 
Oteen, N. C. 


The members of the Lattimer No. 2 Game 
Club have adopted as their slogan “Where 
there’s food, there’s game.” Following their 
slogan they carried on an extensive feeding 
program during the winter and planted several 
food plots this spring. 


The fourth annual outing of the Edgely Rod 
and Gun Club will be held September 11 at 
Edgely Park. 


Many forms of amusement are on_ the 
schedule, including blue rock shooting, .22 
rifle match, quoits, races, etc. Prizes will be 
awarded all winners including the novelty events 
for women and children. 
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Photo courtesy Dr. John J. Koehler, the League’s President 


Brooder houses and young pheasants on game propagating farm owned by Erie County 
Sportsman’s League. Insert shows Edith Howard, niece of the League’s secretary, Paul Howard, 


holding a splendid ringneck rooster. 


A LETTER FROM A READER 


DEAR SIRS: 


An item which should be mentioned in 
GaME News is as follows. I was showing 
some moving pictures at the Chambersburg 
Rod & Gun Club and our local Game Protector 
William Britton was in attendance. He noticed 
three small boys sitting on the steps outside 
and trying to see and hear the club meeting, 
etc. He left his seat and ushered the boys into 
the meeting place and announced that he had 
brought three visitors to the club meeting. This 
is the proper spirit in interesting even young 
boys in game clubs, etc. The point is that 
“Bill” Britton is on his toes and alert to the 
real needs of education no matter how young 
the person or how little interest is shown as 
long as any interest is shown and I hope all 
the game protectors in the state are as careful 
to cultivate Boys as they will some day hunt, 
fish and develop interest in game and _ its 
problems. I have no objection to using my 
name in this recommendation and hope that it 
encourages Bill and any other game protector 
to be on the job 24 hours a day in the 
interest of game, etc. 


S. C. Houston, 


Fayetteville, Pa. 


Dr. John J. Koehler, President of the Erie 
County Sportsman’s League reports the 
following : 


“We have over 3,500 ringneck pheasants on 
our game farm and 30 quail. On Wednesday, 
July 27 we released around 1200 birds under 
the supervision of Game Protectors Mosier, 
Miller and Refuge Keeper Coffin and our 
County Deputies. The county is divided up into 
16 districts and the districts with the most 
members receive the most birds. However, 
the whole county will be stocked regardless 
of memberships, although we felt it to be an 
incentive to get more members if the hardest 
working district got more game for release. 

“Egg -production amounted to 6500 eggs 
which were given out to members who in turn 
took them to the hatchery or else put them 
under setting hens to hatch. 

“We held our summer picnic at our game 
farm Sunday, July 17 at which time we dedi- 
cated the farm. The highway patrol estimated 
from 10,000 to 15,000 people present. 

“Our annual field day will be held at the 
game farm, Sunday September 18 for which 
a complete program has been arranged. We 
hope to better our record crowd of 10,000 
people last year. An invitation is extended to 
everybody. The acreage around the farm has 
been set aside as a propagation area, while the 
field day grounds have been approved as a 
dog-training area. At the present time our 
membership is 3,090.” 
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He got up on his hind legs. 


AIT a minute . . don’t judge what 

I’m telling you by the bore of the gun 
‘ I didn’t expect to come back with a 
black bear when I set out with my five pound, 
single barrel twenty gauge . . . Ask Tony-the- 
barber who runs the one-arm lunch on the 
Pike—he saw me . . yes, and the heaviest 
shot was rabbit-load! 


It can’t be done, eh? . . . Well, this is how 
it WAS done! Last week Leonard and I set 
out for Black Squirrels. They’re scarce around 
these parts, but there’s still a sight of them 
where the beech nuts, or where the seeds in 
the cones of the softwoods give them plenty 
to eat. And in the fields along the edges you 
sometimes kick out one of those Jack-Rabbits 
that will lie with nose sticking up from his 
dugout and start like a sixteen-cylinder . 
deer there too; but bear mighty rare. 


At sunrise we drew into Tony’s for break- 
fast. When the ham and eggs were put away 
and we were leaving I yelled to the short-order 
man Wallyo, “Where’s the boss?” But Len’s 
old bus made such a racket that all I heard 
was something about “Mussolini” and that the 
proprietor had gone to “hunta da bear.” I 
judged the connection lay in some kind of 
Italian celebration: the little Fascist was al- 
ways on the alert for that sort of thing. 


That kind of hunting didn’t appeal to me. 
Black squirrels are as near as I care to come 
to black bear, and from now on I’m giving 
that country a wide berth. It’s great stuff I 
suppose . . in the northwest country . 
to draw a bead on one, say at two hundred 
yards . . especially when there’s something 
impassable inbetween . . . but when one sneaks 
up on you and growls in your ear 


wow! 


As I was saying . . . we were after upland 
game and headed for the timber stand of an 
old farmer who once owned most of the town- 


ship. The first time we asked to run over 
his land he turned us down cold, but Lennie 
has a way with this type. He knows their 
language, chins a bit; maybe buys some apples 
and usually gets downright chummy. On our 
second trip the crotchety old chap mellowed, 
and on the third turned us loose. On this trip 
he made us his wardens. 


Now Leonard and I don’t hunt together. 
He’s a swell fellow, Len is, but a-field he 
cramps my style . . . excitable; moves too fast; 
shoots a couple of boxes of shells, yet usually 
misses his best chance. So he takes the woods 
and mountains back of the farm, and I go 
over the fields and hills across the valley. 
We meet at the car late in the afternoon. It 
works great: he hasn’t sense enough to worry 
about me, and I always know where he is by 
the reports from his double twelve coming 
every five or ten minutes least that’s 
what it seems like. 


It was one of those days you dream about. 
A light snow had fallen the night before . . . 
not enough for tracking . . but just so that 
as it melted in the sunlight it took all the 
crackle from the dead leaves, and the starch 
out of the dry twigs, too. 


The first field was a tawny mass of stubbled 
swale . . . Whizzzzz . . . one of those Jacks 
took off in high gear with wide open throttle. 
Letting ride at short range in the general 
direction, the gun went off as the stock hit 
my shoulder. Snap shooting the only 
way with those fellows . . . mostly luck. But 
the hare dropped before he’d made three jumps. 


” 


I got another in the next which “set” me for 
the day so far as rabbits were concerned. You 
don’t tramp all day with more than a couple 
of those big bunnies in your game pouch and 
like it! 


So I turned to the high timber for squirrels. 


Those little black fellows are real sport if 
you go about it right. Not “barking” them 
. a helluva way to treat a tree . . leav- 


SEPTEMBER 


THE BEAR 
FACTS 


By 
MALCOLM EAGLES RUNYON 


ing it as though it had chicken pox. You needn't, 
for many of the blacks will act the same as a 
buck does when he’s been startled . . turn 
around from cover and size up what scared 
him . . . that is unless he’s had too good a 
whiff of man-scent. 


A black dart of a squirrel suddenly appears 
like a tarnished spot on a silvery-sided beech. 
Maybe you fire, and most likely miss . . . or 
maybe just as you’re thinking “what a cinch” 
he spins around to the other side of the trunk 
just as a grouse does in putting a tree between 
on the getaway. But safe on the other side, 
Mr. Blackie gets curious . . that is, if you 
keep absolutely still thinks he’ll take 
another look. Getting all set, he lights out in 
a spiraled frenzy round the beech. That’s when 
you nail him clean . . . on the fly. And the 
tree doesn’t get that pock-marked look that 
comes from being circled and popped at from 
all sides. 


Four were in my game bag by the middle of 
the afternoon, and by the echoes from Len’s 
double it seemed he was having a great time 
anyway. Hungry, I headed back to the car, 
But before it came in sight, the reverberations 
of a regular fusillade carried over the low- 
lands. Bang! Bang! . . . then another couple 
; again and again as fast as a fellow 
could load. Sounded like barking a squirrel, 
and I felt downright sorry for the tree that 
was getting its coat shot off. 


The first thing on the road, there was 
Tony’s red truck . . . got to hand it to those 
Latins for confidence . . . going after bear as 
prepared as that! When I got to the car, 
Leonard was already inside and had the engine 


running. He was that excited he stuttered. 


His story was that as he’d been about to 
round up a squirrel he heard a noise behind 
and there was a bear. He opened up on him 
with all that was in his shell vest . . . bird- 


shot . . . and kept blasting away as he back- 
tracked. But if I know the way he shoots when 
nervous, he never even dusted off the old 
fellow. But the racket must have roused 


Bruin’s ire for he came after him . . . chased 
him nearly to the auto . . and he was then 
too tired to hunt squirrels any more. 


Well . . . I didn’t call him a liar . . . but 
I did think he handled the truth carelessly. I 
dumped the squirrels and rabbits into the back, 
put lunch and more shells into my pocket and 
set out for a little scouting . . against his 
warnings. 
Shortly I came to where all the shooting had 
been fairly littered with empty shells 
but no bear tracks. Never have seen 
any, anyhow. So I slid on the safety and 
leaned my little cannon against the back of a 
fine, thick old beech that was rather scratched 


(Continued on page 32) 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA DEER PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 11) 


offered an abundance of foods of the highest obtainable quality showed 
among the two-year-olds eight and ten-point-racks, while the yearlings 
all had three or more well developed points on the horns (Figure 5). 
Furthermore, generally speaking, individuals carried on diets mid- 
way between the two extremes just mentioned showed intermediate 
stages of climax antler development. 


In each of the various experiments conducted during the past 
three years it was obvious that the amount and quality of the foods 
supplied to the animals determined to a large extent both their general 
vigor (body weight, skeletal development, coat condition, etc.) and 
their antler growth. Likewise, it was found that those animals ex- 
hibiting the lowest vigor and the poorest horns were the first to shed 
their antlers, while those showing the greatest vigor and the finest 
racks were the last to drop their horns. Here again it was noted 
that animals falling in the medium group shed intermediately between 
the two extremes. 


Thus, it appears that though basically controlled by age and com- 
plex sexual phenomena, the growth, the final extent of development, and 
the shedding of a decr’s horns are in most cases directly dependent 
upon its general body vigor, which is in turn largely determined by 
the amount and quality of the available food supplies. 


The fourth ill effect of malnutrition relates to its possible influence 
upon the herd’s reproductive efforts. Detailed studies concerned with 
this problem have been carried on since 1935, but until certain informa- 
tion obtained from the investigations can definitely be checked by 
means of controlled breeding experiments inaugurated in 1937, the 
results may be considered only as possibilities rather than actual 
facts. Thus, though as yet not definitely proven, it appears as if 
generally unfavorable food conditions, such as those now common to 
the greater portion of the Pennsylvania deer range, tend both to lower 
the reproductive rate of the herd and to result in the production of an 
excessive number of females among the progeny. 


The reproductive rate of the herd appears to be lowered because 
the percentage of does annually producing multiple offspring (twins 
and triplets) apparently is reduced on those sections of the range 
where the population density is highest and food conditions are poorest. 
For example, during the summer of 1937 efforts were made in several 
districts where deer were abundant to capture as many fawns as 
possible for tagging purposes. With the aid of the C.C.C., 39 fawns 
were captured, ear-tagged and released. Of the total, only two 
were known to be twins, while in the case of only two others was 
there reason to believe that any of the remaining animals might be 
related. Thus, at best, on three areas where the deer population 
densities were relatively high and food conditions were generally 
poor, in only two out of 37 cases were multiple births recorded. On 
the other hand, within the confines of an enclosure where food 
conditions were highly favorable four out of five does taken during 
the winter months were found to be carrying twin fawns. 


Numbers such as those just discussed are too small to be taken 
as true samples, but combined with large numbers of field observa- 
tions they seem to indicate that on areas where food conditions are 
favorable, a large percentage of the mature does (as compared to 
the two-year-olds which were bred when yearlings and almost with- 
out exception give birth to only one fawn) produce multiple off- 
spring, while on areas where food conditions are unfavorable only a 
small percentage of the mature females produce anything other than 
single fawns. Thus would the reproductive rate seem to be reduced 
on the heavily over-browsed sections of the range. 


An intensive study (7) of the special written kill reports filed 
following the 1935 open season for the shooting of antlerless deer 
revealed the fact that the over-browsed sections of the range showed 
female fawn kills in ratios greater than two for every male fawn 
taken, while the better sections of the range never showed figures as 
high as two to one and in certain instances they very nearly approached 
one to one. Fourteen counties, the greater portion of which were 
reported in the spring of 1935 to be heavily over-browsed, were open 
to the killing of antlerless deer with the result that 7,722 female, but 
only 3,721 male fawns were shot therein. This certainly would seem 
to indicate that on over-browsed sections the number of female fawns 
born greatly outnumbered the male fawns produced, since in shooting 
antlerless deer sex selection is usually impossible. In this case again 
It is interesting to study the figures relative to the total number of 


fawns tagged in 1937 as 19 females, but only 10 males were recorded. 
All in all, therefore, it may well be that the undernourishment common 
to an over-browsed range results in a reduced annual fawn crop 
containing an excessive number of females. 


The fifth result of malnutrition is that of winter losses. Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and other states have in recent years come to suffer 
the loss of many immature deer from “winter killing”, even during 
the milder seasons such as that of 1937-38. The general causes of 
such losses have been carefully studied (8) and it has been found 
that where deer are forced to subsist during the winter months on 
poorer quality foods, the immature animals more or less steadily lose 
weight until late February or early March. Then, at the lowest point 
in their annual weight curve and during their period of least resistance, 
they are confronted with extreme daily climatic variations where- 
under they succumb to pneumonia, or linger on (Figure 6) finally 
to fall victims of the effects of parasitization, whereas with more 
favorable forage conditions they doubtless could have maintained a 
better general condition and body weight which would have enabled 
them to survive. 


The undesirable effects of the deer problem upon attempted forest 
management have proven equal to those suffered by the deer. 
Difficulties of this type were so severe that widespread concern over 
them was evidenced in the early 1920’s. Today they are even more 
acute and cover far larger areas. The nutritive requirements of an 
excessive deer herd have in many sections resulted in the complete 
over-throw of natural forest regeneration (Figures 7 and 8) and 
have made forest planting activities practically impossible. 


Frontz (9) and Clepper (10) have investigated the forest problem 
in detail. They have found that practically every woody plant, both 
native and introduced, now common to the forested areas of Pennsyl- 
vania is at present browsed by deer to a greater or lesser degree. They 
have pointed out sections where natural forest reproduction has been 
set back scores of years solely by overbrowsing. They have studied 
the effects of .deer browsing on forest plantations containing from 
approximately 1,000 to nearly 200,000 trees of numerous species and 
have found them so serious as to warrant the discontinuance of 
reforestation on many large areas. They have concluded that sound 
forest management can be successful in much of Pennsylvania only 


if the deer herds in those sections be greatly reduced and properly 
controlled. 


Also severe is the property damage suffered by agriculturists as 
a result of the current deer problem. The shortage of natural foods 


(Continued on page 32) 





Figure 8. This exclosure was constructed to study the effects of deer 
browsing. Outside the fence the deer have prevented all hardwood 
growth which is abundant inside where it is protected from the deer. 
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Going over the Lock Haven Dam—a six foot drop into the dark swirling 


waters below. 


Things happened so quickly thereafter, that 
my recollections are all too hazy. I remember 
going over, coming up, and swimming a short 
distance to a piece of driftwood. I also remem- 
ber someone making futile grabs for my 
shoulder, catching once or twice and almost 
pulling me down. However, this individual, 
whoever it was, also succeeded in getting hold 
of a piece of firewood. 


Floating very rapidly in the strong current, I 
ultimately drifted. into three other individuals 
clinging desperately to a comparatively small 
piece of tree limb. Two of them I recognized 
instantly as being rear oarsmen, old Mr. 
Sunderland and Mr. Dunlap. The other man I 
recognized as a passenger, although I had for- 
gotten his name. My support added a little bit 
more to that of the others and by keeping very 
quiet and virtually holding our breath we 
managed to keep afloat until we were rescued. 
We floated well over a half mile before we were 
picked up. 


As we drifted downstream I thought of try- 
ing to make shore but soon realized the futility 
of such a foolhardy effort. The shore was too 
far off the current too swift and my legs were 
too numb with cold. Furthermore, all of us 
were gradually weakening from shock and 
strain. I doubt very much if we could have 
held out much longer. 


Old Mr. Sunderland had gone overboard with 
his rafting axe which he managed somehow 
to imbed in the debris he was hanging on to. 
I recall Mr. Dunlap’s asking me to pull it out 
and I yanked at it but the old gentleman pro- 
tested so much that I stopped. 


Thinking any moment that the debris would 
break apart or that someone in his weakened 
condition would become frantic, I attempted to 
remove my galoshes and succeeded in getting 
the left one off by careful and slow manipula- 
tion. I could not get the right one off, however, 
or I hadn’t until a boat came to our aid. 


As we floated farther and farther away those 
drifting around us who were gradually becoming 
exhausted started yelling for help and that they 
were drowning. I remember seeing Mr. John 
Bain and his wife and Mr. P. J. Strunk off to 
my right and below me a short distance. They 


were in a bad way, although Mr. Strunk, being 
much younger, managed to keep the trio together 
very nobly. 


To my left also farther down and apparently 
well-nigh exhausted, was John Connor, the 
head oarsman of the front sweep. He was float- 
ing very low, chin barely sticking out, a 
suggestion which he yelled to us to follow. 
We did and rode the water a lot easier after 
that. 


When we first started to drift away from 
the bridge no boats were in sight. When we 
were about a quarter of a mile away we saw 
one or two boats rescuing those near the raft 
and by the time we reached our point of rescue 
we saw a half dozen boats. Where they came 
from so quickly is a mystery to me. 


I remember a young fellow in a yellow boat 
picking us up—I learned later that his name is 
Frank Smith, of Muncy—and I was dragged 
over the side. The others hung on the sides. 
A son of the passenger floating with us also 
drifted into our party toward the end, making 
a total of five hanging onto that small driftwood 
support at the time of our rescue. It took 
Herculean efforts to get that boat to shore, 
and it drifted downstream quite a distance 
before the oarsman finally made it. I remember 
asking him to let me row, telling him I was 
almost frozen, but he told me to stay where 
I was. 


When I left the boat and tried to scramble up 
to shore I couldn’t stand up, and a young fellow 
who was supporting John Connor just a few 
yards ahead of me took the two of us, stagger- 
ing, up to a neighboring farm house where our 
clothes were pulled off us so quickly we didn’t 
know what happened. 


Blankets were thrown around us and we 
were given whiskey and other stimulants and 
put to bed with hot water bottles at our feet. 
Fortunately two doctors were in attendance and 
they saw to our needs constantly. As soon as 
our condition permitted we were wrapped in 
blankets again, carried to cars and taken to the 
Hotel Stover, at Muncy, where we were again 
placed in bed and given more stimulants. Later 
Game Protectors O. M. Pinkerton, Frank 
Crosby and Robert Latimer came to the hotel 


Photos by John Bain 
Just after clearing the Lock Haven Dam. All safe and sound. 


with clothes for me and by the time I was 
dressed Bud Greenwood and his mother arrived 
from the Game Farm, put me in their car and 
took me home with them. My wife found me 
there shortly afterwards. 


I had lost everything, cameras, equipment, 
films etc. The cook salvaged all the films and 
placed them on the bank after the raft was 
snubbed following the accident—several cans 
and square boxes of movie film and a number 
of 4x5 film packs in yellow boxes, but 
souvenier hunters took all of them but one movie 
roll which my assistant found later, and a color 
film which Mr. J. S. Ferman, veteran woods- 
man and member of the party picked up. 
Fortunately I had mailed all my movie film 
exposed between Clearfield and Renovo—700 
feet—into Philadelphia from Renovo or it too 
would have been lost. 


The one thing that impressed me more than 
anything else was the efficient manner in which 
the farm people along the riverside administered 
first-aid. I was taken to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. V. S. Fenstermacher, where all the men 
and women joined hands in making everybody 
comfortable. I remember particularly the 
efficiency of Dr. J. E. Spalding and Dr. Sarah 
Hall of Muncy, and a Mrs. Blanche McCarthy. 
Other riverside residents rendered just as 
efficient service to other survivors. Unfortunate- 
ly I do not know the names of those good 
people. 

The officials at the Hotel Stover and local 
as well as imported nurses likewise deserve 
much credit. The Sea Scouts, true to the ideals 
of their organization, rendered noble service in 
rescuing people close to the raft immediately 
after it struck. All in all the services rendered 
in all capacities more than ever cemented my 
faith in human nature. 


People may fight with each other, or fuss 
or bicker and all that sort of thing under normal 
conditions, in fact next door neighbors might 
not even speak to each other at any other time, 
but when an emergency or crisis arises, when 
the lives and comfort of other people are at 
stake, petty differences are rapidly forgotten in 
their united efforts to be of assistance. 


Only one episode tended to mar the heroic 
work accomplished after the catastrophe. I 
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remember, as I was being led up the river bank 
toward Fenstermacher’s house, observing a 
number of people laughing. Imagine anything 
as ridiculous as that—with other people still 
fighting for their lives in the river! 


I had only been at the Game Farm a few 
minutes when my wife came in. I suppose I 
wondered at the time how she had gotten there 
so quickly, for scarcely an hour had passed 
since the crash, and it is a good two and a half 
hours drive from Harrisburg to Williamsport. 
I learned from her later, however, that my 
assistant, Mr. Gordon Krieble and his wife had 
stopped at the house Sunday and coaxed her 
to ride along up the river in the hope of seeing 
the raft at some point near Sunbury or North- 
umberland. In other words, she was on her way 
to the scene of the catastrophe—not knowing 
it—when it happened. 


Next morning I received well wishes from 
Colonel A. W. Lee, Game Commissioner at 
Clearfield, who together with Adjutant General 
Frank B. Kerr and James N. Morton, of the 
Game Commission, were instrumental in getting 
me a berth on the raft. Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Samuel Castner, Game Commissioner from 
Williamsport, came to the Game Farm to see 
me. Later we revisited the scene of the accident, 
running a veritable gauntlet of State Motor 
Police who had already been officially organized 
at the scene of operations, had their wireless up, 
and were helping supervise local residents and 
others in dragging for the bodies of the victims, 
six of which were still missing. One man was 
dead from shock when they took him from 
the water. 


Mr. Krieble and I went down to the raft 
and made a further search for films, but didn’t 
find any. We then proceeded to Harrisburg 
where subsequently I took a severe bronchial 
cold and other complications from shock and 
had to convalesce for over a week. In the 
meantime, the raft came all the way down, 
Bud Connor, Mr. Sunderland, and Claude 
Fulton, the cook, being the only original crew 
aboard. They and Mr. Bain came to see me 
soon after the raft landed above Harrisburg. I 
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had the last part of the voyage recorded by 
Mr. Krieble. 


All bodies of the victims were found al- 
though some were in the water several weeks. 
One of the victims, Mr. Malcolm McFarland, 
I learned was an uncle of one of my closest 
associates in the Game Commission, Mr. 
Richard Gerstell. Dragging, blasting, diving, 
and many other practical methods of bringing 
the bodies to the surface have been employed, 
and it was believed that some were caught 
fast to debris at the bottom of the river, or 
around some of the old submerged piers, a 
number of which I understand still remain. 


Quite a few Game Commission officers 
rendered valuable assistance following the 
catastrophe by helping local rivermen and State 
Motor Police make the survivors comfortable 
and searching for victims. They are: O. M. 
Pinkerton, Robert Latimer, Leroy Gleason, 
Frank Crosby, Mark L. Hagenbuch, Leslie H. 
Wood, Hugh Baker, George Diffenderfer, 
W. G. Zellers, L. R. Whippo and Game Super- 
visor John B. Ross; also Fish Warden Carl 
Bidlespacher. 


In closing this narrative I wish to pay tribute 
to those who lost their lives on that illfated day 
of March 20. Nothing anyone can say or do 
will ease the heartache of their loved ones. It 
was a sad climax to a noble undertaking. If we 
but understood the workings of the Almighty. 
His wisdom endureth forever. Those who passed 
into the Great Beyond were: Harry C. Connor, 
Burnside, Chief Pilot of the raft; Dr. Charles 
F. Taylor, Burgess of Montgomery; W. C. 
Van Scoyoc of Philadelphia; Thomas C. 
Proffitt of Chester, Universal newsreel camera- 
man; Harold Berringer of Tyrone; Malcolm 
McFarland of Trenton, N. J.; and W. W. 
Holley of Bradford, all riding the raft. 


As to how the accident happened, I have been 
told on good authority that it was no fault of 
the crew. It was definitely understood we were 
to run the fifth span. The raft was headed 
straight for it when an unauthorized person 
called to the rear oar that they were to take 
the fourth span. One sweep of the stern oar 


got our nose into the current of the fourth 
span when our stern was in the current of the 
fifth span. We struck with the fourth timber 
from the side, the rear hit the other pier, and 
we were swept off. But bear in mind, the raft 
righted itself and ran the fifth span WITH- 
OUT ANY HELP, although going through 
rear end foremost, proof positive that there was 
room to pass through. 


The survivors are: Clyde Fulton, cook; 
R. H. Dunlap, Cherry Tree; J. L. Byers, Burn- 
side; Frank Stevens, Clearfield Boy Scout; 
Harry M. Hoover, Enola, H. D. Toser, Tyrone; 
J. C. Cooper, Cherry Tree; George Boughter, 
Jr., Watsontown; George Boughter, Sr., Wat- 
sontown ; Carl Fox, Clearfield; Dr. D. B. Turner, 
Williamsport; A. W. Grove, Bradford; Jay 
Fenkbeiner, Williamsport; Nina M. Rice, 
Eldred; W. R. McGee, McGee’s Mills; P. J. 
Strunk, Kerrmoor; Carl Hall, Jr.; Frank 
Miller ; Lee Hargrove; H. W. Lee, Harrisburg ; 
James Work; John Bain, Northumberland; G. 
W. Barto, Watsontown; L. A. Henderson, 
Montgomery; John Stutzman, Williamsport; 
Ord Tonkin, Cherry Tree; Mrs. John M. Bain, 
Northumberland ; Ollie Hemrick, Williamsport ; 
H. G. Work, Media; Earnest Harner, Mon- 
toursville; W. C. Webster, McGee’s Mills; 
John Connor, Burnside; Roger Ferno, Tyrone; 
Miss Etoile Rice, Eldred; John Myers, Lock 
Haven; W. H. Lynn, Phillipsburg; Edward 
Sunderland, McGee’s Mills, and the writer. 


It was a great venture despite its ill fated 
ending. It was reminicent, however, of the 
fate hundreds of others suffered to help develop 
our present day commerce. 


Raft days are over now that man’s ingenuity 
has developed other means of transportation, 
but the trip of the “last raft” will live in our 
memory for many years to come. 


I have learned since that a group of boys 
are building another raft to challenge the voyage 
of the “last raft.” I hope they decided to give 
up the idea. Not only is it hazardous—it is an 
effort to compete with a trip which was held 
near and dear to the hearts of many an old 
lumberman and riverman and would be nothing 
short of sacrilege under the circumstances. 





Steamboat round the bend. A typical scene as the raft courses down 
stream, cook stoves going full blast. 


Photos by Frank Stevens 


Just after clearing the Williamsport chute. Note the entire front of the 
raft is covered with swirling water. 
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“YOU MAY AND YOU MAY NOT” 


(Continued from page 15) 


YOU MAY NOT: 


DISTURBING BIRD NESTS 
Molest the nest, eggs, or young of any game or protected bird. 


POSSESSION OF PROTECTED BIRDS 


Kill or possess, either living or dead any protected bird, or part 
thereof. 
SELLING PROTECTED BIRDS 


Sell any protected bird or part thereof, including the plumage. 


OWNERSHIP OF GAME 


Claim a wounded game bird or animal, the flight of which another 
hunter stops by inflicting a mortal wound. 


REFUSAL TO STOP MOTOR VEHICLE 


Refuse to stop your motor vehicle on a public highway when 
signalled to do so by a uniformed Game Protector. Penalty $10.00. 


DAMAGE WHILE HUNTING 


While hunting or trapping, damage real or personal property, leave 
gates or bars open, or break down fences. 


HUNTING WHILE INTOXICATED 


Hunt or trap with firearms when under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor or narcotic drugs. (Penalty $25.00.) 


POSSESSING LOADED GUNS 


Possess a loaded rifle or shotgun in any vehicle upon a public 
highway. Between 5 P. M. and the following 7 A. M. unloaded rifles 
larger than a .22 long carried as above must be in a case or taken 
apart and securely wrapped—except from the day before to the second 
day following any big game season. 


POSSESSING CARTRIDGES 


Possess in any vehicle on a public highway, between 5 P. M. and 
the following 7 A. M. a rifle cartridge larger than a .22 long or 
shotgun shell containing a single ball or pellets larger than BB, unless 
carried in unbroken carton or securely wrapped. (Open season for 
big game excepted.) 

SHOOTING ACROSS HIGHWAYS 


Shoot at game across a public highway, unless the line of fire is 
high enough to preclude any danger to the users thereof. (Penalty 
$25.00.) 

SAFETY ZONE 

While hunting or trapping, shoot within 150 yards of any occupied 
dwelling or other building, without permission of the owner or tenant. 
Penalty $25.00. 

HUNTING SMALL GAME 


Hunt small game in a party of more than 5 persons. Penalty $5.00. 
TARGET SHOOTING 


During any big game season, shoot at a target except one properly 
constructed, or a dead tree, protected by barrier so that bullet cannot 
travel more than 15 yards beyond the target. Such shooting is lawful 
only within 200 yards of your camp or other headquarters. (Penalty 
$10.00.) 

RANDOM SHOOTING 


During a big game season, shoot at random in the general direction 
of a human being or wild bird or animal, or in any other careless 
manner. (Penalty $10.00.) 


HOSPITAL, PARK PROTECTION 


Discharge firearms upon the grounds of any hospital, sanatorium or 
public park, when clearly posted against such shooting. (Penalty 
$25.00.) 

SHOOTING HUMANS BY MISTAKE 

Shoot at, wound or kill a human being in mistake for a wild creature 
of any description. Penalties—$100.00 to $1000.00 cash, imprisonment 
from one to five years, and loss of hunting rights from 2 to 10 years. 


REPORT OF ACCIDENT 
Fail or neglect to report to the Commission at Harrisburg within 
72 hours, any injury by gunfire or bow and arrow inflicted upon another 
human being or yourself, unless physically incapable of making such 


report. (Penalty $25.00.) 


YOU MAY NOT: 


ASSISTANCE REQUIRED 
Fail or refuse to render immediate assistance to any person yoy 
may have injured by gunfire or bow and arrow. Penalty, $100.00 and 
loss of hunting rights for 10 years. 
ENTRY UPON REFUGES 


Enter upon a State Game Refuge or Auxiliary during any open 
game season; or at any time of the year with firearms, bows and 
arrows, traps or dogs. 

DOGS ON REFUGES 
Permit a dog under your control to enter any Game Refuge. 


TREES, SHRUBS 


Destroy or remove any tree, shrub, or part thereof, from State 
Game Lands. 
FIRES 


Kindle fires, drop lighted matches, or burning tobacco, etc., on 
State Game Lands. 
REMOVAL OF SAND, MINERALS 
Remove sand, stone, clay or other minerals from State Game Lands 
or Refuges. 
MUTILATING SIGNS 


Remove or mutilate any sign or poster on State Game Lands or 
Refuges. 


FISHING IN REFUGES 
Fish in the waters within a State Game Refuge, unless the Game 
and Fish Commission have declared such waters open to fishing. 
BOUNTY CLAIMS 


Claim bounty on any predator which you personally have not killed 
unless some member of your immediate family or household killed it. 
Penalty $100.00. 


TIME LIMIT FOR BOUNTY 

Claim bounty on the skin of an animal forwarded to Harrisburg 
more than 4 months after it was killed, nor on the body of a bird 
forwarded more than 48 hours after killing. 

WHOLE CARCASS FOR BOUNTY 

Receive bounty when the whole carcass or unsalted, or undried skin 

of an animal is turned over to the Commission. 
FRAUDS 

Claim bounty on a predator through willful deception, fraud, con- 

spiracy or misrepresentation. (Penalty $100.00.) 
RETURN OF BIRDS 
Expect the return of a predatory bird presented for bounty. 


RESISTING ARREST 
Resist arrest by force, menace, threat, or in any other manner. 
(Penalty $100.00.) 
INTERFERENCE WITH OFFICER 
Interference with an officer in the performance of his duty under the 
Game Law. (Penalty $100.00.) 
REFUSAL TO ASSIST AN OFFICER 
Refuse upon request to assist an officer to enforce the Game Law. 
(Penalty $10.00.) 
FALSE BEAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Knowingly file a false claim for bear damage, when said damage was 
done by dogs, other domestic animals, or causes other than by bear. 
(Penalty $50.00.) 


* * * 


Note: For further information under the Game Law not herein 
covered, write the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Compiled by Chas. F. Stambaugh, Head Protection Clerk. 
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THE 


youth has been caught, not taught. Practically 
all old and young criminals today have only a 
fifth grade education and they never learned 
anything about conservation. 


There are more than 25 million potential 
sportsmen and citizens in our schools today. 
It is our responsibility and duty as sportsmen 
and citizens to see that they are properly pre- 
pared along conservation and crime prevention 
lines. Can youth be expected to learn, without 
proper teaching, one species of fish from 
another—one species of game bird or animal 
from another, or the proper seasons and limits? 
Can they be expected to refrain from drifting 
into a criminal career if they are arrested for 
a conservation violation when they are usually 
ignorant and innocent of the wrong they are 
doing? Is one $10.00 penalty collected from an 
jnnocent youth a paying proposition when a 
$1000.00 enemy is made by such a prosecution? 
It is not good business, common sense, or 


judgment. 


One teacher in a public school recently made 
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CONSERVATION OF YOUTH 


(Continued from page 5) 


a statement to me that his endeavors along 
conservation lines had not produced the desired 
results because the youths had left the school 
and observed some adult doing exactly opposite 
to that which they had been taught. Textbooks 
with: clear and easily understood language for 
the average 10 year old youth will leave an 
impression that will offset these observances 
outside the schoolroom where some adult has 
failed to set a good example. Man has not yet 
learned to master himself therefore youth can- 
not be expected to do so unless they are given 
the proper training in early life when good 
habits are formed. 

The progress that has been made during the 
past year, and especially in Pennsylvania, 
relative to conservation in the schools is very 
heartening. With the promise of educational 
authorities to give their full cooperation, text- 
books on conservation will soon be a reality. 
This, however, is not the whole solution. Plans 
are now under way to form a state-wide Junior 
Conservation and Restoration Club which will 
have as its objective more and better sports- 


men and citizens. Every sportsmen’s associa- 
tion and civic club will be invited to take an 
active part and interest in this new boys club. 
The plan calls for close cooperation on the 
part of the administrators of the clubs and 
the State educational agencies. 

From the doorway of the good American 
home and the American schoolroom will come 
the ultimate solution of better citizens for the 
future. Youth demands an outlet for the exces- 
sive amount of energy which they so richly 
enjoy and deserve, and with proper supervision 
they can become better developed physically, 
morally and mentally to take their place in 
society as respected citizens. Youth must 
express itself and its energy, but when that 
expression and energy drifts toward a criminal 
career some measures of repression are impera- 
tive. Only a new ‘field of education not yet 
fully developed and established, proper environ- 
mental conditions for youth to utilize idle time, 
and proper discipline, will keep youth in the 
channel that will lead to good sportsmen, good 
citizens, and human happiness. 


FOX HUNTING NOTES 


ROYAL FLUSH 


In a letter dated 20th November, 1611, John 
Chamberlain “a gentleman and a_ scholar” 
(perhaps here is whence this bouquet first 
sprang), wrote to a friend of his about James I, 
saying that “the King is hunting at Newmarket 
and the Queen at Greenwich, practicing for a 
new masque.” Unfortunately this did not 
mean that the beauteous royal spouse was tak- 
ing jumping lessons so as to help her get in 
on a kill, but merely that the royal jitterbug 
had succumbed to the stagnating pastime of a 
royal mask ball. However, no such mamby 
pamby pursuits as dances for the British 
Nimrod, for from his youthful gallops after 
his mater, Mary Queen of Scots, “the love 
of the chase was with him, an overpowering 
and absorbing passion, in fact, his 
counsellors would be required to 
accompany him hunting for six hours in order 
to get five minutes conversation with him. ‘My 
health, he would say, ‘is necessary for the 
state; the chase is necessary for my health; 
ergo, it is doing the public a service if I hunt’.” 
—an excellent precept for both business men 
and politicians today, and fishing could be 
included. 


The irrepressible James had “distinct packs of 
hounds for the several kinds of chase in which 
he indulged—stag, red deer, roebuck, fox, wolf, 
hare and otter—beside ban, bear, and bulldogs, 
with a nobleman for their keeper ; and teams of 
spaniels indispensable to his superb hawking 
establishments. These necessarily demanded a 
large suite of attendants, there were 
Masters of the game, sergeants of the stag- 
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hounds, ‘lumbermen’ of the buckhounds, yeomen 
and children of the leash, tents and toils (the 
latter being small pages who held relays of 
fresh dogs at openings of the forest), keepers 
of the royal fishing cormorants, of the elephants, 
camels, and other ‘tame beasts,’ located in St. 
James’ Park. The royal M.F.H. was always 
annoyed by spectators and one day his majesty 
got so ‘merry against the hair’ that he that 
very day erected a new office, and made Sir 
Richard Wigmore ‘Marshall of the Field,’ 
which worthy probably thereby became the 
original field master,—the first incumbent to 
that thankless office which was to go down 
through the centuries of hunting ever without 
thanks and ever an object of grapevine calumny 
through walrus moustaches' bearing the 
fragrance of Hennessy three star or delicate 
veils redolent with Evening in Paris.” 
Although passing a considerable portion of his 
life in the saddle King James was not a very 
skillful horseman. . He had “many and 
dangerous falls recorded of him, through which 
he was sometimes at the point of death. Every 
precaution was, therefore, resorted to, to lessen 
or avert the perils incident to the headlong pace 
which the king fearlessly maintained in order 
to be well up at the finish.” At the “king’s 
express command” they were not to suffer 
swine to go abroad unringed which was “en- 
dangering of his majesty” and “they are also 
to take down the high bounds between lands 
which hinder his majesty’s ready passage.” 
“Although his various kennels contained at 
a moderate calculation, little short of two 
hundred couple of hounds, and the cost of their 
maintenance, and equipages was a_ serious 
drought upon his privy purse, James never 


deemed himself properly furnished while a 
single hound of reputation remained in pos- 
session of his subjects. . . . His chief hunts- 
man had a warrant to take by force every 
canine celebrity known to exist in three 
counties.” A fair enough way to build up a 
good pack. Howbeit the goose walked rather 
delinquently for these royal hunt-staffs, and the 
state papers reveal that Sir Thomas Tyrrell 
the headkeeper, once expostulated: “How 
should the keepers live, having but £26,8s a 
year, and that unpaid these ten years ?”,—like 
war debts or job insurance. Whenever any of 
his hounds “got maimed by horse kicks, or 
being ridden over, etc., he vented his indigna- 
tion in the most outrageous language; yet there, 
as indeed in almost every transaction of his 
life, he shewed himself as placable as he was 
momentarily irate.” One time the good old 
Queen, this day hunting instead of dancing, 
polished off Jewell, “the king’s most special 
and principal hound, at which he stormed ex- 
ceedingly awhile, swearing many and great 
oaths.” They were all afraid to tell the royal 
master who had done the damage, and finally 
sent “Archie the fool,”—the court jester. Albeit 
our salty nimrod took the catastrophe remark- 
able well, and even allowed his punning weak- 
ness to cause him to send his royal spouse “a 
jewell worth £2000” as coming from the de- 
ceased Jewell, and the local report was that 
“love and kindness increase daily between 
them, and it is thought they were never on 
better terms.” However, cute and touching this 
outcome these many centuries ago may appear, 
we trust no hunting wives will be tempted to 
have “love and kindness increase daily” by 
galloping on any of our jewels. 





up, sat down on the other side and broke out 
with the grub. To polish off there was one of 
those pound bars of chocolate . . . must have 
been a fire sale in town, I thought. 

I hadn’t chewed three mouthfuls when I 
began to have that feeling that sense 
of there being something behind watching me. 
I knew it was only imagination, and I wasn’t 
going to let my nerves get the better of me. 
Still, it kept growing and growing until I 
positively FELT it. Then there was a sort of 

. not exactly “grunt” . . but rather a 
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That was some relief. My breath came back, 
and with it some strength. Now I knew why 
Tony was bear hunting: his main attraction at 
the lunch stand had taken French leave. I 
wasn’t out of the woods yet, but I wasn’t 
crippled with fear either. 

Ripping the cover from the candy I threw 
him a chunk. He dropped to all fours at once 
and took it greedily. I let out another of my 
best yells and reached for the gun . . . with 
its rabbit load still, there’s some- 
thing about having a shooting iron that breeds 
confidence . . 
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Between yelling, moving as fast as I dared, 
and feeding chunks of the candy and my lunch J 
had made most a hundred yards when Len and 
Tony appeared. Lennie was armed to the teeth, 
but Tony carried a club in one hand and a 
thick rope in the other. 

The animal had no end of respect for the 
Italian and was soon cajoled into boarding the 
truck. I had more respect for my partner’s 
veracity than I’d ever had before, and if you 
haven’t any respect for what I’m telling you, go 
ask Tony-the-barber who runs the one-arm 
lunch on the Pike. 


kind of wheeze, and I gave in to myself enough 
to turn my head sideways like a kid does that’s 
been caught in the jam, and . . there he 
really was . . . not ten feet away . . . start- w 
ing to move towards me with ursine gait. 

I don’t know whether my hair stood on end, 
but the cold sweat surely did break out. My 
arms and legs were as heavy as in a dream 
when you're trying to get away from some- 
thing. The gun was entirely out of reach. . . 
and loaded with No. 7% chilled anyway! 

I brandished my hunting knife and shouted 

. . but I wasn’t fooling myself . . . I knew 
I wouldn’t dare . . . and I couldn’t stand. . 
not even strength enough to try and shin up 
the trunk. But I got off a yell that even Frank 
and Tony heard. 

The brute was almost to me, but that “yip” 
made him pause . . . HE GOT UP ON HIS 
HIND LEGS . . put out both paws with 
nails just touching and sniffed; sniffed as if 
making up his mind what part of me to start 
in on. 

My eyes had been following his movements 
as iron follows a magnet something 
glittered . . . something that I might not have 
noticed if the animal hadn’t stood erect . 

a heavy, leather-and-metal collar. Gleaming 
through the neck fur were some of the letters 
in shining brass that spelled “Mussolini.” 





He never even dusted the old fellow. [, 
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